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Landscape-Photography 
DAVID J. COOK | 


ATURE is an admirable composer of pictures, but snap-shot pho- 

tography seldom results in soul-satisfying works of art, for the rea- 

son that few photographers are possessed of art-training of such a 

nature that the pictorial is instantly recognized. Some lucky snap- 
shots are bound to be made, of course; but snap-judgment in photography, as in 
other pursuits, more often leads one wide of the goal. Prearrangement and 
forethought will ever supersede luck. Taking the photograph first and then 
seeking for, or manufacturing, meanings or excuses for its existence is not con- 
ducive to art. The successful pictorial worker has definite ideas, gained from 
observation, study and analysis of underlying principles, and possesses sufficient 
technique, consistent with his serious purpose. 

Mere technical perfection, however, does not make a picture, nor does it 
excuse an ugly or vulgar theme. It may be considered “high art” (rather arti- 
fice) to so portray those objects that the art of workmanship hides the theme; 
but why not bestow our superior skill upon worthy subjects ? 

Just what portions of nature’s estate will best serve our purpose in an en- 
deavor to portray, in monochrome and on a flat surface, our ideas or concep- 
tions of what is beautiful, elevating and of interest none but ourselves know; 
but if we cannot all see alike or feel alike, we can, and should, at least be gov- 
erned by certain rules and laws, recognized as essential by master-workmen, and 
generally accepted by the intelligent observer. 

Photography, unlike painting, must depend wholly upon lights and shades, 
lines, masses and tonal qualities for recognition. We have not the greater at- 
tractiveness of color to aid us, as has the painter; hence photographers should 
give every attention to the rules which govern good composition. 

For convenience of analysis, landscape-photography may be divided into 
eight elements, or parts. First, its story-telling aspect or excuse for existing: 
the theme. Second, its singleness of purpose, or a keeping close to the principal 
and preéminent parts of the picture: principality, or elimination. Of equal im- 
portance, and closely allied to principality, is the third element, that of subordi- 
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THE FLOCK 


nation: the keeping of every other feature in subjection to the first and principal 
theme. Fourth, unity: the harmonizing of all parts; that which is fitting, giving 
forth no discordant note. Fifth, breadth: the grouping together of the several 
parts of the picture by the quantity and quality of lights or absence of lights so 
that one may have a comprehensive view of the whole. Sixth, simplicity: avoid- 
ing over-elaboration and detail. Seventh, contrast: producing variety and inter- 
est, so that an object, line or mass is not too frequently repeated, thus weaken- 
ing the composition. Eighth, balance: the opposing of lights, masses, lines, etc., 
in order to impart to the picture one of the most essential elements — that of 
stability; for if our composition is not solid, like the house built upon sand, it 
will soon fall. 

Regarding the first element, the theme, this should be worthy and have a 
distinct purpose — to teach one, excite our sympathies and to give pleasure. The 
principal part of the composition shall determine its mission. Having chosen 
the principal part, one must keep close to it; for if the attention of the observer 
is allowed to wander the picture will lack purpose and excite momentary inter- 
est only. If we have succeeded thus far — by process of elimination — a time 
and season should be chosen when the conditions of light and shade are favor- 
able to concentration, that the remainder of the picture — the unimportant 
parts — may be subordinate and secondary to the main object. Unfortunately 
(or fortunately), the photographer can do little towards arrangement, and has 
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‘“WITH MANY A CURVE MY BANKS I FRET” 


practically no control over light and shade; but he can choose an opportune time 
and a view-point favorable to the composition. If one would only study the 
landscape more, under varying conditions of light, and from many different 
points, before setting out to make his exposure, more good pictures would be 
the result. No picture can completely satisfy the cultured mind which has not 
harmony, or unity of purpose, and breadth of effect. An illustration will, per- 
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THE WOODLAND BROOK EDMUND H. ROYCE 


haps, best make this clear. A group of willows border a stream; a bold heap of 
rocks occupies the immediate foreground; a meadow shows up in the middle- 


distance, and a fringe of sky tops off the picture; — a common enough arrange- 
ment. The morning sunshine falls full and flat upon the scene and, in conse- 
quence, everything looks alike. Rocks are gray and flat, melting into the water, 
which, likewise, melts into the bank. The willows, in turn, melt into the sky 
and meadow, and detail is everywhere visible. The composition has no point 
or purpose. Later, in the day, the aspect is slightly changed, but still it lacks 
interest. Later still, towards evening, an exposure is made, against the light, or 
with the sun shining across the plate at an angle of about sixty degrees to the 
position occupied by the photographer. What a different view is now presented! 
The trees, with gracefully-spreading branches, are softly outlined against the 
sky. The glaring, distracting sparkle of the water, which was so noticeable 
a feature earlier in the day, is absent, and the water now lies in quiet 
shadow, with, perhaps, a suggestion of trees and sky reflected therein. The 
distant meadow lies basking in warm sunlight, and sunlight lights up the im- 
mediate foreground, excepting the rocks, which are mostly in shadow, tipped 
here and there with a glint of light to give needed contrast, variety and relief. 
Masses of light and shade divide the composition into its several planes of fore- 
ground, middle-distance and distance, and the picture-space is therefore nicely 
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balanced and has plenty of breadth. The effect is decidedly pleasing and con- 
forms to the requirements of good taste. 

In regard to the spacing of the picture much has been written. It is gener- 
ally conceded, however, to be highly improper to place the principal object in 
the center; nor is it fitting that the horizon equally divide foreground and sky. 
Oval and circle boundaries of the picture are out of harmony and lack stability, 
so that it is usual to have the picture conform to an oblong square, the horizon 
running the long way of the picture-space. Panels and squares are sometimes 
made use of, but are seldom satisfactory, aside from their novelty. It has been 
said that all rules and laws of art may be broken and still a masterful picture 
result, but it is a wise photographer who leaves this to the impressionistic school 
of painters. Photography, in the main, is too literal a process to permit one to 
take liberties with old-established principles. . 

Of the many phases of landscape-photography, perhaps the photographing 
of trees as the principal theme to pictorial work presents the least difficulty and 
offers the greatest encouragement. Many rich subjects abound and a wealth of 
material exists: the tall, stately poplar; the sleek birch; the symmetrical maple; 
the bunch of graceful willows fringing the stream; the row of catalpa; the beau- 
tiful blossoming dogwood; the giant, veteran oak, with scarred trunk; the orchard 
in blossom, giving almost as much delight as the Christmas-tree of our childhood- 
days — each speaks to us in our mother tongue, in a language that we can under- 
stand and appreciate. We can see in them beauty and grandeur everywhere. 
They excite our sympathy, give us pleasure and teach us many great truths. 
Sermons in stones are proverbial; but sermons in trees are more vital, and are 
so plain that only a sluggard, seeing, would not comprehend. 

James Russell Lowell, our great American poet, was a lover of trees, and 
many of the gems of Longfellow, Bryant and Whittier have as their theme the 
tree. Lowell loved the elm, and many fine specimens grew at his country home 
— Elmwood. During his sojourn in England, it is said, upon meeting a friend 
from home he eagerly asked, “ How are my elms? Do they seem to miss me?” 
Jean Baptiste Corot, that famed French landscape-painter, also was a great 
lover of trees. They were to him as intimate friends, and he loved them, not 
for the cut of their clothes, but for the beauty of their souls. He has given us 
paintings of trees which speak to us in their beautiful upward bearing, and in 
their attitude to earth seem like tall children seeking to protect their mother. 
His summers were spent in the grand old Forest of Fontainebleau; but his fa- 
vorite season was when the farthest twigs upon the spreading branches decked 
themselves in tenderest green and shimmered in the light. 

In photographing trees, choose an hour when the sun is low in the heavens 
— the early morning or evening — and photograph against the light. Great 
care must be exercised, however, to shield the lens from all waves of light except- 
ing those which come directly from the object photographed; otherwise, the 
interior of the camera-bellows will be unduly illuminated, and destroy the bril- 


liancy of the image. Double-coated, non-halation plates are to be preferred for 
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this class of photography; particularly for woodland-scenes, in which just a fringe 
of the heavens is visible. In the autumn, when the leaves of the trees are of many 
colors, color-sensitive, orthochromatic plates will be needed to give correct tonal 
values. The diaphragm of the lens should be of normal opening, as a certain 
diffusion will the better express life and give feeling to the picture. A painfully- 
sharp photograph, one in which every leaf stands out strong and clean-cut, de- 
tracts from the natural beauty of the scene. The focal length of the lens should 
be at least as long as the diagonal of the size of plate used. This will allow the 
camera to be placed close to the ground, which will tend to add dignity and sta- 
bility to the landscape. The exposure should be ample; a slight movement of 
the branches and leaves will not be objectionable in the least, but rather add to 
the naturalness of them. Development should be full, and a rather strong de- 
veloping-solution used, excepting in the case of double-coated, non-halat‘on 
plates. For a normal developing-solution, about three grains of the develop- 
ing-agent (pyro) to the ounce of solution will be right; but for double-coated 
plates one-half this amount of pyro will suffice. The addition of from five to ten 
drops of a ten-per-cent solution of potassium bromide to the strong developer 
is also advantageous. The negative should be snappy and possess a nice balance 
of light and shade. Without doubt, the platinum printing-process is best 
suited to landscape-photography, both in tone, texture and breadth of effect. 

Some of our best-known professional portrait-photographers are great lov- 
ers of landscape-photography, and receive pleasure and inspiration through 
courting nature with their cameras. What a solace, after a week of the trying 
ordeals of studio practice, to bask in nature’s smiles and watch the sun-splashed 
leaves with delight (some lover of nature has said, “Such touches of sunshine are 
like affectionate caresses from an unseen hand”)! Give us more of nature’s 
smiles — the fields and the woods. 


MARK ISLAND, LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE F. A. WAITE 
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THE BREAKER 
R. L. SLEETH, JR. 
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The lower left- 
The lower right-hand diagram is a side elevation showing the easel folded back 


gram is a top-plan view of the apparatus, the position of the easel when in use being shown by dotted lines. 
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Enlarging by Arc-Light without Condensors 


L. F. MITTEN 


HY more amateur and professional photographers do not take up 
enlarging is hard to tell. Possibly some are deterred from prac- 
tising this interesting and profitable branch of photography by the 
seemingly high first cost of the necessary equipment, while others 
decide that they have not the room to instal an outfit in their present quarters. 

A description is given below of an outfit that is in daily use, making en- 
largements from 8” x 10” negatives without the use of condensors. This outfit 
was home-made, and can be duplicated for a very small sum by any one. From 
the cuts it will be seen that very little space is occupied by the outfit in the dark- 
room, the easel taking up practically no space when not in use. The writer does 
not make any claim of originality for this arrangement, with the exception of the 
easel; this he believes to be a new idea, and could be used to great advantage by 
all photographers, whatever means they may employ for making their exposures. 

The source of light for individual cases will, of course, be determined by 
local conditions. The outfit in use, as will be seen by referring to the cuts, re- 
ceives its light from an ordinary electric arc-lamp. This lamp is fitted with a 
reflecting-cone made of tin and fastened to the outside of the dark-room parti- 
tion. The partition, of course, has a hole cut in it the same size as the opening 
in the negative-box. The distance from the side partition of the dark-room to the 
center of the opening should be from 16 to 18 inches. This, of course, will de- 
pend upon the size of the enlargements it is desired to make. The negative-box 
may be of very crude construction, if so desired, although the additional cost 
for finished lumber is not very great, and makes a much more pleasing job. The 
box is made of suitable size to receive the camera that is to be used for enlarging. 

A slot should be cut in one side of the box suitable to receive a standard 
plate-holder such as is ordinarily used with the camera. There should also be 
three slots cut in the same side of the box for receiving ground-glasses, as shown, 
for diffusing the light. Guides or strips should be placed inside the box for the 
negative-holder, and also the ground-glasses. This will insure the negative al- 
ways being parallel with the lens when the camera is set in position, as described 
later. The first ground-glass should be placed about three and one-half inches 
from the negative, so as to ensure proper diffusion of the light. 

The only alteration that is necessary in order to use the standard plate- 
holder for a negative-holder is to cut out the pasteboard partition. The negative 
can then be placed in the holder the same as an ordinary unexposed plate. (For 
the information of those not familiar with enlarging it might be well to state that 
the film-side should be towards the lens and the negative bottom-side up.) 

The bottom of the box should have an extension, as shown in the cut, for 
supporting the camera. At the front of the extension should be fastened a strip 
parallel to the guides in the box which take the negative-holder. When a negative 
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THE PEASANT GIRL CAMILLE BELLANGER 


is in position in the holder, and the camera is drawn up to the strip just men- 
tioned, it will readily be seen that the lens and negative will also be exactly 
parallel. 

The easel is also very simple in construction, and can be made at a very 
small cost. The top and bottom guide-strips are secured to the side-wall as shown 
in the cut. The length of the guides, of course, will be determined by the focal 
length of the lens, and the size of the enlargements to be made. This informa- 
tion can readily be found by referring to any well-known book on enlarging. 
This is not an important matter, however, as they can be lengthened if it is found 
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desirable to do so. The frame for the easel is similar to the ordinary window- 
frame; the easel proper is swung from this frame by means of ordinary hinges. 
After the easel is in position a rod should be made of about one-eighth-inch 
round iron, the ends being turned down, as shown in the plan. A small piece of 
light iron or brass should be fastened to the frame of the easel with a hole in 
the latter to receive one end of the rod. The easel proper should then be swung 
into position as shown by the dotted lines. With a carpenter’s square make sure 
that the easel is parallel with the strip on the front of the camera-box; mark 
the spot where the other end of the rod strikes the top of the easel. A hole should 
then be drilled in the top of the easel so that the end of the rod will slip into it 
easily, but not large enough to let the easel move. 
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DETAILS OF NEGATIVE-BOX 


By referring to the cut of the end elevation of the easel, the method of 
holding the printing-frame for the paper will readily be understood. 

Assuming that everything is in readiness, a negative is placed in position 
in the negative-box. The camera should then be placed in position and drawn 
up close to the strip on the front of the camera-shelf; the easel should then be 
swung into position and fastened by the rod as shown by the dotted lines; then 
the negative, lens and easel will be absolutely parallel. The whole easel-frame 
should be slid in the guides until the desired size of enlargement is shown on the 
board. This easel-frame should then be fastened with an ordinary window- 
fastener, which is secured to the frame, which will come in contact with the side 
of the building. The easel proper can then be swung in and out at will without 
in any way affecting the relative position between it and the lens and negative. 

The writer will be glad to furnish a working-drawing of this arrangement 
upon application to this magazine, provided five cents in stamps are forwarded 
to cover postage. 
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The Selling-End 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HERE are two great economic divisions in all industries in which 

money is received in exchange for goods delivered. They are the 

department of manufacture and the department of sales. The finest 

factory, the best methods of manufacture, the most superior material, 
could not make one cent of profit if the goods were not sold. The most capable 
sales-department, the best advertising-service, the most perfect business-organ- 
ization, could not succeed if, first, it had no goods to sell, or, second, if its goods 
were not as they were represented. 

It is customary for photographers to regard their work as “different,”’ and 
one hears more of the art-side of professional portraiture than any other. Yet 
all professional portrait-studies are nothing more, economically considered, than 
manufacturing and retailing establishments under one roof. 

Modern business must be conducted according to certain well-recognized 
axioms, or fail of entire success. These axioms are modified for various individ- 
ual conditions, but remain fundamentally the same. The successful photographic 
business is run according to these axioms; the failures, in some other way. 

Any advertising-expert will inform the curious that anything can be sold by 
advertising, from gold bricks and bottles of sea-air to instructions in the art of 
dancing and “The Ancient Chaldean Secret of Longevity’— for a time. But 


these same experts will tell you also that if an extended advertising-campaign 
is to pay in the long run the goods behind it must be “right.” In other words, 
you can sell stock in a wild-cat mining-scheme for a little while by advertising, 


but you can’t keep it up, because the public finds out the truth. Then your ad- 
vertising is a loss instead of a gain. But if you have the goods which correspond 
with your advertising, and people buy goods of that kind, advertising will pay to 
the end of the chapter. 

Inasmuch as this article deals with advertising and with selling, nothing 
further will be said about the kind of goods; it will be taken for granted that you 
know that advertising will not fool the public for long, and that you can supply 
the pictures which customers want. 

Now “having the goods” does n’t mean that you must have the best, the 
finest, the cheapest, the most beautiful photographs in the world. It means that 
you must make the kind of goods (pictures) people want, and that these pictures 
are just what you say they are in your advertising. For a homely illustration, 
take the catchpenny itinerant photographer who displays some platinum prints 
in his show-case but delivers cheap D. O. P. prints. He is advertising a lie with 
his display. He can make this trick work for a little while — but then he has to 
move on. Consequently, if you advertise, for instance, 

“New York Theater Panels... $20.00 a dozen, 
ew Vouk Prices. .........<+ $50.00 a dozen,” 





and in place of handsome sepia platinums on heavy double card mounts endeavor 
to palm off D. O. P. thin stock, you will probably succeed in fooling a few peo- 
ple. But then your public will find you out, and your studio, and you, too, have 
a black eye for good. 

The best asset you can have is a reputation for integrity — for doing what 
you say. If people believe your advertisements, be they what they may, they are 
worth double what you pay for them. You can’t have a reputation for integrity 
and fair dealing unless you are honest and play fair. In other words, in pho- 
tography, as anywhere else, it pays in gold coin to be honest. 

Let us consider that point settled — you must have the goods, and you must 
tell the truth about them in your advertising. 

Now, just one more discussion before we get to the ways and means of ad- 
vertising — why should you advertise? A lot of you.don’t, except by the show- 
case. In New York you have trouble with that, on account of the law against 
display of pictures without the consent of the sitter. But if you think that the 
way you have always done, and the entire generation of photographers before 
you has always done, is the only way, take a leaf from the book of the successful 
seller of goods in some other line. 

In the early days of retailing, merchandise display of goods on the counter, 
which was the only method of advertising, was enough. Now, if a storekeeper 
had to depend for selling on what the public sees he would n't be in business long. 
He has to let people know what he has ready for them to see and to buy. 

Years ago, when there was but one photographer to a town, and photog- 
raphy was new, a show-case kept your camera busy. Conditions are different 
to-day — competition is keen; novelty has worn off; other men do as good work 
as you. If you don’t let the people know what you have, what you do, why your 
work is to be bought in preference to that of the man around the corner, you are 
letting the selling-end run behind the manufacturing-end. If you ever have a 
day when your time is not taken up, every minute of it, in making sittings your 
business is not running at top-speed. An idle plant eats up profits. It is the 
business of the selling-end to make the demand. It’s just as important to your 
business that you have a good selling-plant as that you have a good studio and a 
good operator. And the selling-plant is the advertising-end of the business. 

Now there are advertisements and advertisements. The pernicious policy 
of conventions of charging an admission to the public to see an exhibit of fine 
portrait-work is an example of what will happen to any man who tries to run a 
business without a knowledge of business. It’s just on a par with curtaining 
your show-case off and charging passers-by ten cents a look! I am told the prac- 
tice is necessary because several years ago some one liked a certain photogra- 
pher’s work so well that he stole it from the convention exhibit. And the man 
from whom the exhibit work was stolen raised a howl. 

If I had a picture in a National Convention Salon and wanted to get it ad- 
vertised I’d hire a man to steal it, or steal it myself. I could n’t think of any 
better method of advertising it than to have people talk of it as the picture some 
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one coveted so much that he stole it. I’d exhibit a duplicate of it as ‘‘ The Stolen 
Picture.” I’d advertise it in the newspapers of my home town — “Come and 
see a copy of the picture which was so beautiful it was stolen off the walls.” But 
not so this man. He failed to realize what the Fates had given him. And a 
narrow-minded policy has kept the very public which buys pictures away from 
the pictures made for them to buy, because once one exhibitor was given the 
chance of his life to advertise his products! Could anything be more absurd! 

As to the methods you should use for advertising, the first and last requisite 
should be dignity. While there is no question that economically you are but a 
small factory selling direct to the consumer, practically you do not want to put 
yourself on a level with the ordinary retail-store on the street. 

Yet that is just what you do when you resort to “ bargain-matinées,”’ coupon- 
schemes, giving your pictures away as premiums in a guessing-contest, etc. Such 
things are the wrong kind of advertising. If you don’t value the dignity of your 
profession, or the character of your work, the public won't do it for you. 

Newspaper advertisements, well-written, well-displayed, not too large, per- 
haps illustrated with a cut — but, shades of Daguerre, not an alleged funny 
cut — are good. Street-car cards are inexpensive and highly effective, provided 
they are in themselves artistic, catchy and changed weekly. If you are first in 
your field you can tie up the car-advertisement people so that you are the only 
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photographer who can use the cars, and this secures you against competition in 
this one line, at any rate. House-to-house canvassing is undignified, expensive 
and does more harm than good. You cannot afford to forget that the results of 
any advertising you may do are to be measured not only in terms of dollars re- 
turned, but of the help or hurt you have done your reputation. Nothing succeeds 
like success. People will buy of the man who is succeeding even when they might 
buy more cheaply and get just as good pictures of Smith, around the corner, who 
is unsuccessful because he does n’t advertise well. 

The foundation of advertising-success is something to advertise. The 
show-case is one of the pillars of support — it should be changed weekly, if not 
daily, and made as attractive as possible. Small newspaper-advertisements 
should be tried in different mediums at different times, and those papers and 
times selected which bring the best results. It is easy enough to trace results to 
the proper advertisement, but don’t do it in the clumsy and threadbare way of 
advertising a coupon worth fifty cents on an order, when clipped and brought 
in! To advertise a special style by name — make up the name, and keep a list 
of all who ask for that style — is one safe and dignified method of tracing results. 

Booklets, circulars, leaflets, etc., sent to lists of names, are highly profitable 
if well done, but are usually more effective in securing return orders than new 
business. The reason is not far to seek — the lists are usually made from studio- 
records, and those are almost always old customers. ‘New business”’ lists are 
generally compiled from the telephone-book, but the day is past when the pos- 
session of a telephone indicates either social standing or money in the bank. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that the photographer who advertises 
expects some magic in the word or deed to bring in the money he has spent, every 
claw on every double eagle sent out to come back full of new dollars. But adver- 
tising will bring back only what you put into it in thought and brains. It is little 
use to get interested names if you don’t use them. Trace your results and card- 
system your names, and make your leaflet or circular or booklet play on the 
names of those who rose to your bait but whom you failed to land. Never for- 
get that every name you have secured through your advertising is so much money 
expended. Remember that every time you send out a circular it costs you from 
three to five cents, and don’t waste ammunition. 

But above all, keep constantly before you the thought, “ What I do in adver- 
tising must be in keeping with the dignity of my work and its character; its gains 
are to be counted not only in immediate orders, but in what help it has been in 
the better establishing my reputation. Let me live up to my reputation and my 
promises, and increase my sales by doing what I say, and the reward of adver- 
tising is as sure in the end as the bills are present now.”’ 

Thousands have so argued, and thousands have succeeded. 

Will you be the thousand and first ? 





How the Painters Do It 


F. A. WAUGH 


HAVE lately been doing a few art galleries for a special purpose not con- 

nected with photography, but I could not help thinking about camera 

work nevertheless, and I made a few observations which seem to me to 

have a direct bearing on current discussions among art-minded photog- 
raphers. I will note these down here as briefly as possible. 

1. Great progress is being made in the art of painting. In the first place 
there is wonderful progress in technique, enabling the modern painter to express 
himself more freely and fully than could the painter of one hundred years ago. In 
the second place there is an even greater advance in that part of the art which lies 
beyond technique. The modern painters are opening up whole realms of beauty 
never dreamed of by their predecessors. The most interesting thing about this 
progress, however, from our point of view, seemingly is that the forward move- 
ment runs exactly parallel with the best progress in artistic photography. Per- 
haps this will appear from the notes which follow. 

2. Progress seems to be away from the story-telling picture. This, of 
course, is the result of several forces, especially of impressionism and of the 
“art for art’s sake” idea. But it leaves the field to purer esthetic delights, to the 
absolute beauty of line, color and tone. Now composition, line and tone are 
precisely the elements in which the good art photographer revels, so that, barring 
color, he is working in the same field as his brother of the brush. 

3. A decided simplification of composition is also apparent. A number of 
figures in various attitudes being no longer necessary to tell a story, the artist 
needs only a few graceful lines or softly blending masses to make his desired 
effect. Here again we have repeated the exact experience of all thoughtful pho- 
tographers. Our most successful and most enjoyable photographic salon exhib- 
itors show the greatest simplicity in composition. 

4. Much greater attention appears to be paid nowadays to tonality in paint- 
ing, and this again, I think, parallels our experience in photographic art. At 
least, I can say that for me no photographic print is very satisfactory without 
well-handled tones; and certainly the delicately-graded tones of Hollinger’s 
portraits are a joy in themselves. 

5. A shorter range of tones is adopted in these days than ever before. In 
some cases this passes into a decided flatness, such as is affected by many of our 
foremost art photographers. It produces the effect of water in the developer, to 
quote the touch-word of my friend Henry Hall. The favorite trick of painters 
twenty-five years ago was to place one spot of brilliant light in the midst of a 
canvas otherwise shrouded in dense gloom. This necessitated strong contrasts. 
To-day the painter avoids such effects, and with a much shorter tone-compass 
handles his gradations much more delicately. In this field, however, the lead- 
ing photographers have beaten all but the very best painters. 
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6. Modern paintings as a whole are keyed considerably higher than those 
of twenty-five to fifty years ago. The painter of to-day not only contents himself 
with a shorter gamut, but he chooses his tones nearer the top of the scale. Some 
of Dewing’s and Thwachtman’s best works, for example, come pretty near to 
being white canvas. The impenetrable and dismal gloom of forty years ago is 
distrusted, and I think rightly so. And herein I find a lesson for photographic 
art. It seems to me that the fashion amongst even our best camera workers is 
to pitch their pictures in too low a key. Brighter and more cheerful tones offer 
the same opportunities for skilful technique; and certainly the painters have 
indicated this line of progress. 

7. Finally one practical hint. No painter ever frames his picture with a 
mat. The wood is brought close up to the picture, no matter how small. Those 
who are seeking broader effects in photography must simply make bigger prints; 
and I think I have already noticed a decided tendency in this direction, also, 
among my photographic friends. 
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Traffic in Second-Hand Apparatus 


S a photographer set up his camera in Madison Square recently, prepara- 
tory to taking a view of the Metropolitan Tower, a gentleman advanced, 
stopped and examined the outfit, particularly the lens. Nodding his 
head, he waited till the picture was taken, then informed the artist that the in- 
strument was his personal property, and that it had been surreptitiously removed 
from his camera in a down-town restaurant a few weeks before. The result was 
that the possessor of the lens surrendered it to the lawful owner, but squared 
himself with the tradesman — a dealer in second-hand lenses and cameras not 
far from Nassau Street, who had bought it, cheap for cash, from a man entirely 
unknown to him. He is said to regularly conduct this kind of a business — buy- 
ing and selling photographic goods without assuring himself, as he should, of 
their rightful origin. This time he was a loser by $20.00 — the amount he had 
paid the thief for the lens. 

An honest and careful dealer will handle no second-hand goods unless his 
sources of supply are above suspicion. In these days of lens and camera bar- 
gains — so generally advertised — it behooves the economical buyer to be care- 
ful whom he patronizes. Some dealers will not buy or take on sale articles from 
strangers, least of all property that might be mortgaged or even stolen. Maga- 
zine-publishers who aim to protect their readers are equally cautious in accept- 
ing advertisements of this character. Also, not every dealer in second-hand 
supplies is scrupulously particular regarding the character of his purchases. 


Photography Rampant 


T is one of the anomalies of the age that there is no uniformity in the stand- 

ards set up by the different civilized nations. In Germany a law went into 

effect, last year, according to which not only the portrait, but the home of any 
person within the limits of the Empire, is sacred from the assaults of the promis- 
cuous camerist. Just the opposite view is taken in the United States: here no 
citizen’s features are safe from the eavesdroppers and highwaymen of the camera. 
In New York State a law has been in force for several years to the effect that the 
portrait of no person shall be used for any purpose, whatsoever, without his writ- 
ten authority. This law has decided merits, although, obviously, to the disad- 
vantage of the photographers’ business. They have regarded it as their tradi- 
tional and inalienable right to exhibit the portraits of their patrons either in show- 
cases at the door or in their studios or reception-rooms. This privilege, doubtless, 
has been abused to a very considerable extent and, as a result, the above-named 


New York law was enacted and put in force. The photographers of that State 
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are trying to lessen the hardships thus imposed upon them, although many of the 
prudent ones have shown a desire to conform to the terms of the law, however 
obnoxious it may be to the majority of their fellows. Indeed, not a few high-class 
practitioners intend to dispense altogether with the conventional picture-display 
at the street-entrance, and to rely on some entirely different, but refined and 
equally effective, form of advertising. 

The casual observer is disposed to believe that no high-minded photographer 
would think of using a portrait for advertising-purposes without first obtaining 
the owner’s permission. Yet this may be done, it seems, with impunity in the 
State of Rhode Island, according to a decision handed down June 22 last, by the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island. The publication of a person’s photograph for 
the purposes of advertising, without his permission, cannot be made the basis of 
a law-suit. The decision was given by Chief Justice Dubois in the case of James 
N. Henry vs. Cherry & Webb. The defendants in question published a photo- 
graph of Mr. Henry and a party of friends in an automobile. The picture, which 
was loaned, was used to advertise automobile-coats. The case in question was 
certified from the Superior Court to the Supreme Court, which decided in the 
negative upon these questions: “ Has a person at common law a right, designated 
as a right of privacy, for the invasion of which an action for damages lies? Is the 
unwarranted publication of a person’s photograph for advertising-purposes ac- 
tionable at common law, where the only injury alleged is that of mental suffer- 
ing?” 

We have not the least desire to criticize the verdict rendered in this case, 
which is based on an interpretation of common law; but we regret the prospect 
that henceforth not only are the face and home of every private citizen of this 
great republic at the mercy of any reckless, inconsiderate press-photographer, 
but they may be made to serve the most selfish commercial ends from any un- 
suspected source. There are laws according to which it is distinctly made a pun- 
ishable offence for one person to cause mental suffering to another; and why 
does not being photographed against one’s expressed desire or without permis- 
sion also cause mental suffering ? The average individual in this country does not 
object to publicity of the right sort; nevertheless, there are many refined and 
sensitive persons who are unequivocally opposed to having their pictures pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers, even if the illustrations are technically ad- 
mirable and the likenesses excellent. Such persons should be protected against 
the unwarranted publication of their portraits. However, there seems to be no 
remedy in the State of Rhode Island; we know not what the outcome may be in 
other States. Is it true, then — as has been asserted — that the United States is 
a country of license rather than of liberty ? 
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Photographing Color-Contrasts 

[Extracts from advance proofs of a book of 
that name by R. James Wallace, director of the 
Research Laboratory of the G. Cramer Dry-Plate 
Co., formerly Instructor in Photophysics at the 
Yerkes Observatory, University of Chicago.] 

ALL photographic workers have alike been 
handicapped by the difficulties attendant upon 
the copying of colored objects or prints and 
their representation in black and white by means 
of photography; and, generally speaking, the 
exact knowledge of just what plate and what 
color-filter to employ in each individual case is 
a matter upon which only the most hazy ideas 
prevail. 








FIG. 1. CROWN PLATE, NO FILTER 

As an example illustrative of the case in point, 
let us assume that the work in hand consists of 
a page of ordinary typewriting in characteristic 
purple ink, and that upon this sheet there have 
been annotations or changes, made in ordinary 
blue pencil; furthermore, let us assume that, 
through accident or carelessness, some one has 
upset a bottle of red ink over it. 

The customer’s demand is to obtain one 
photograph which will show with maximum 
clearness the original copy, together with the 
blue-pencil changes, but with the red ink blots 
obliterated; also another print, which will show 
all three: typewriting, pencil and red ink. How 
do we proceed to obtain the desired results ? 

If we photograph the copy on an ordinary 
plate we obtain the result shown in fig. 1, in 
which the blots are by far the most prominent 
objects, the typewriting and pencil being al- 
most lost. If, on the other hand, we make use 


of a red contrast-filter, we can cut out all the 
green, blue and violet light before it falls upon 
the plate and if the plate itself be sensitive to 
red, then the red blots will photograph with a 
strong action. See fig. 2. 
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FIG. 2. INST. ISO PLATE WITH O. FILTER 

To obtain a print fulfilling the second demand, 
viz., showing a record of all three colors, it is 
sufficient to make use of an orange filter and an 
“‘isochromatic’ plate. The orange filter acts 
upon the violet and blue (precisely as did the red 
filter) and renders them black, which does not 
record; while the plate not being sensitive to 
the red, this color also has no action; thus we 
obtain a negative which gives a print showing 
all three. See fig. 3. 
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FIG. 3. SPEC. PLATE WITH B.R, FILTER 

It is a fact which has long been known by the 
student of color that to photograph any color 
with increased relative contrast, i.e., to make it 
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darker, it is necessary to make use of a plate and 
a filter which will, in combination, utilize only 
the light absorbed by the colored object itself. Tf, 
on the contrary, we desire to weaken or obliterate 
any particular color, then it is necessary that we 
make use of a filter and a plate which will, in 
combination, act only with the light of the same 
color as the object. Thus, in the example first 
given, the red ink was obliterated by the use of 
a plate and filter making use only of red light, 
while the blue and the violet were rendered 
darker, because red absorbs those colors. For 
example, to photograph red so that it may show 
as black, make use of a green contrast-filter 
and a green sensitive plate; conversely, to photo- 
graph green as black, make use of a red contrast- 
filter and a red sensitive plate. Again: to show 
blue as black, use a yellow contrast-filter with a 
yellow sensitive plate. Or, to show yellow as 
black, use a blue contrast-filter with a blue sensi- 
tive plate. 

It must also be understood that while, say, 
green is the best contrast-filter for use with 
red, it is also the best contrast filter to use with 
brown, for brown is simply red degraded (or 
mixed) with black; also, the same filter applies to 
pink, because pink is simply red diluted with 
white. 

The following table will indicate the general 
sensitiveness-extent of some of the Cramer plates 
selected and arranged in order from red down. 


1. Cramer’s ‘‘Spectrum” and 
Process” = Entire spectrum. 
Cramer’s Trichromatic = Entire spectrum 
up to the bright red, but having neither the 
extent nor intensity of sensitiveness to the 
red and orange characteristic of the ‘‘Spec- 
trum” plate. The ‘Spectrum,’ ‘Spec- 
trum Process,” and Trichromatic must be 
handled in total darkness. 

Cramer’s Instantaneous and Medium Iso- 
chromatic, and Isonon = Sensitive from 
the ultra-violet up through the visible vio- 
let, blue, green and yellow, the maximum 
sensitiveness still remaining in the violet. 
Insensitive to red or orange. 

Cramer’s Slow Isochromatic = Maximum 
sensitiveness lies in the yellow and yellow- 
green; sensitive also to the blue and violet. 
Insensitive to red. 

Cramer’s Crown, Banner X, Process, etc. = 
Sensitive to the ultra violet, violet, blue, 
and slightly to the blue-green. 


“Spectrum 


Color-filters (or ray-filters) are divided into 
two classes: (a) compensation-filters, which are of 
use in general portrait and landscape work, and 
(b) contrast-filters, which are for use in the indi- 
vidual accenting of one or a limited number of 
colors. Both types are necessary for the intelli- 
gent worker who is looking for good results, but 
the one type can never be replaced by the other, 
for each fulfils a specific demand, and performs 
a work impossible to the other. 

The production of a set of contrast-filters is 
a matter of primary importance, and the G. 


Cramer Dry-Plate Company is now prepared 
to supply them either in complete sets (seven 
filters) or singly, and at prices readily within the 
reach of all. These filters are made up of the 
very highest quality of optical glass, which has 
been reground and polished perfectly plane. 
This quality of surface is of major importance, 
if the image formed by the lens is to be preserved 
with its sharpness unimpaired. These plane 
glasses are coated with gelatine, carrying the 
combination of dyestuffs necessary to produce 
the exact absorption desired, which absorption 
can only be determined by means of the spectro- 
scope or spectrograph, and is impossible of ad- 
justment by the unaided eye. The very highest 
care is taken in their preparation, and each filter 
of a given transmission is precisely identical with 
every other filter of the same type. They are 
then cemented and carefully baked, to harden 
the balsam between them, individually tested, 
and then packed incases. These contrast-filters 
are listed as follows: D. R., Deep Red; B. R., 
Bright Red; O. R., Orange Red; O., Orange; 
G., Green; B., Blue; V. L., Yellow. 

The contrast-filters of most general use follow: 
Color Col 


‘olor . 
Filter Plate used photographed photographed |Color of 
dark ght. 


lis 


filter. 


Pure Red. 


Inst. or Med. Green. Geeen. 
Iso. 
Crown, etc. 
Crown, etc. 
R. |5pectrum. 
.| Trichromatic. 


Blue. 
Violet. 
Red. 
Orange- 
red. 
Orange. 


Blue-green. 
Blue. 

Red. 
Orange. 


Orange. 
Yellow. 
Green. 
Blue-green. 


Blue or Vio- 
let. 

All colors with correct 
visual brightness. 


Inst. Iso. |Yellow. 


V. L. Inst. Iso and 
*" \Trichromatic. Yellow. 


Do not attempt the use of contrast-filters with 
plates other than those specified and expect 
identical results: the effects obtained are not 
inherent in the filters alone, but are due to the 
light utilized by the plate and filter combined. 


A Developer for Women 


In Photography and Focus Miss Alice M. 
Perceval writes: ‘‘The best non-staining de- 
veloper I have found so far is pyrocatechin. I 
use it in the ordinary pyro-soda formula, simply 
substituting pyrocatechin for pyrogallic acid. 
The stock solution of pyrocatechin does not keep 
so well as pyro, but it will keep in good working- 
order for at least a month or six weeks. It goes 
brown in that time, but its developing-power 
does not seem to be impaired, though with longer 
keeping it goes off entirely. The brown developer 
does not stain fingers or plates in the slightest. 
The sodium carbonate solutions used in devel- 
opers roughen and spoil the appearance of one’s 
fingers, and as almost all developers contain 
these or similar substances, it is wise to keep one’s 
fingers out of the solutions as much as possible 
even when a non-staining developer like pyro- 
catechin is being used.” 
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THE POTATO-DIGGERS 


H. Y. SUMMONS 


FIRST PRIZE — FARMING-SCENES 


Studies in Composition 
Harmony 


IN a recent story entitled “A Failure in Art,” 
it is told how a farmer stood watching an artist 
transfer to canvas a beautiful semblance of the 
scene that lay before him. The old man was in- 
tensely interested in the skill and rapidity with 
which the artist mixed his colors and applied 
them, each stroke of the brush bringing out some 
salient point of the landscape. He silently noted 
the progress of the work until a specially clever 
touch brought out a striking point, when he ex- 
claimed: 


“Wall, I vum, ef I had my choice agin of what 
I’d like to do, I’d take paintin’ mighty quick. 
You can fix up a picter and leave out all the 
things that ain’t pretty. When you look at the 
real thing you’ve got to see everything that there 
is to see, but when you’re paintin’ you can chuck 
in just what folks wants to see.”’ 

This shrewd comment on the power of the 
artist in leaving out ‘‘the things folks don’t want 
to see”’ showed that the farmer, though untrained 
in art, immediately recognized the sense of har- 
mony produced by eliminating those objects 
which did not in any way add to the beauty of 
the picture. 
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The definition of harmony when applied to a 
picture means that each object introduced into 
the scene has an harmonious relation to the other 
objects. Harmony in art is a state of order and 
completeness in the relation of the different ob- 
jects in the picture to each other. 

Ruskin puts this very aptly when he defines 
harmony as ‘‘The help of everything in the pic- 
ture by everything else.” 

The amateur who aims to create with his 
camera an artistic picture must select with care 
the objects to be introduced and note their effect 
on each other. If they do not add to the com- 
pleteness of the composition then they are out of 
harmony and spoil the picture. 

This is as true of portraits as of landscapes. In 
portrait work, where one wishes to produce an 
artistic picture, then one must study the style of 
dress, the texture of the material, and its fitness 
for the sitter. The modern dress is seldom artis- 
tic, hence the inharmonious appearance of a pic- 
ture taken, for instance, three or four years ago, 
when large sleeves were in vogue. Compared 
with the present-day gowns of ugly scantiness 
they look outre and ugly, and the present-day 
gown will have the same incongruous look when 
a year or two have brought other changes in cut 
and shape. 

The simplest gowns are always the most artistic 
in a picture, and a gown is much more easy for 
the amateur to manage than to try, as many do, 
to drape material about the figure, hoping thereby 
to secure artistic effects. Unless one is a real 
artist such costuming is sadly out of harmony, 
and gives the beholder a feeling of insecurity, as 
if, were the figure to make a slight movement, the 
whole costume would tumble to the ground. 

Studies of still-life also require that the objects 
shall be arranged and chosen with a view to the 
harmonious relation of each to the other. Line 
and form should also receive special attention 
when making studies of still-life; and remember 
that it is one of the first principles of art to leave 
out all that does not contribute to the composi- 
tion and to put in anything that adds to the com- 
pleteness of the subject. 

To effect the sense of harmony in a picture the 
objects should be arranged so that emphasis is 
put on the principal object —that is, place it in 
such a position that it is the first thing that 
catches the eye, keeping the other objects more 
subdued in lighting and detail. 

The best object-lesson in harmony is to study 
the works of the masters of art, and understand 
why each particular object was accorded its par- 
ticular place. Photographs of the best paintings 
make this study possible to every one, and the 
fact that they are rendered in monochrome makes 
the photographic study of special value to the 
photographic artist. 

= 


Success is the antithesis of failure. PHOTO- 
Era ts the antithesis oj its imitators. The best 
is never too good. Get it by getting on to our sub- 
scription-list. 


Working on the Glass Side of a 
Negative 


WORKING on the film side of a negative re- 
quires that one have a light and skilful touch and 
knows just what touches are required to perfect 
the negative without injuring it. Working on the 
glass side of a negative, however, is an entirely 
different matter; for ‘‘if at first you don’t succeed, 
you can try, try again.” 

There are two ways of working on the glass 
side of the negative, either of which is very satis: 
factory. One way is to attach a piece of tracing 
or onion-skin paper to the negative and work on 
the paper, and the other is to flow the glass with 
ground-glass varnish, which makes an excellent 
tooth for the pencil to work upon. 

If tracing-paper is used attach it to the glass 
side of the negative by means of small gummed 
strips or by pasting it slightly at the edge of the 
negative. If onion-skin paper is used moisten it, 
Jay it on the glass and rub down with a squeegee 
to expel any air-blisters, let it dry and it will be 
found to adhere firmly to the glass. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that one 
should have a print from the negative as a guide 
to retouching. Use a very soft pencil and go over 
the negative, working up detail in the shadows 
and studying the progress of the work by looking 
through to the light and by taking an occasional 
proof. After detail is well worked up go over the 
paper with a crayon stump, blending the lines 
and edges, and softening the work if in places it 
is too heavy. If the retouching is not satisfactory 
the pencilings may be removed from the paper 
by using a “‘kneadable rubber” such as is used 
by artists. This is so soft that it does not ruffle 
or tear the paper. 

If one chooses a varnish instead of the paper 
an excellent formula is made as follows: Forty- 
five grains of gum-sandarac, ten grains of gum- 
mastic, one fluid ounce of ether, three-fourths 
fluid ounces of benzole. Flow this over the glass 
side of the negative and when dry it can be 
worked on in the same manner as the paper. If 
it is necessary to remove any of the penciling dip 
a bit of absorbent cotton in alcohol and rub the 
places lightly. This will clear up the varnish 
without taking it off from the glass. 

This varnish is very helpful in equalizing the 
printing of landscapes where the landscape parts 
print quicker than the sky and makes it impos- 
sible to obtain detail in the clouds. Flow the 
glass with varnish and dry. Then mix a little 
Prussian or indigo blue with water and brush it 
quickly over the landscape part of the negative. 
Soften the line between sky and landscape with 
powdered pumice-stone. A thin wash of blue 
retards the printing enough to enable one to get 
excellent detail in the cloud part of the picture. 

When using the varnish for working on the 
glass side of the negative the pencil-marks may 
be blended either with the crayon stub, or else 
with powdered pumice-stone applied with the 
end of the finger and using a rotary movement in 
blending and softening the retouching. 
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HARVEST-TIME 


J. H. FIELD 
SECOND PRIZE — FARMING-SCENES 


IN THE OATFIELD 
GUST HORLIN 
THIRD PRIZE — FARMING-SCENES 





Tank Development 


So much has been written about tank develop- 
ment that it would seem that every member of 
the Guild would be familiar with the subject; 
but if one has never experimented with this form 
of development there are several difficulties 
which are pretty sure to be encountered. The 
first is in the preparation of the developer. It 
must be thoroughly mixed. The best wav to do 
this is to first mix and dissolve the ingredients, 
then add tke required amount of water, stir well 
and let the solution stand for a few minutes. It 
should then be turned into the tank, or some 
other receptacle which will hold it, stirred again, 
then returned to the first receptacle and stirred, 
and finally it is ready for the tank. The pouring 
of the solution from one vessel to another mixes 
the ingredients more thoroughly than many 
minutes of stirring. Unless one takes this pre- 
caution the development will be uneven, owing 
to stronger parts of it acting on some parts of the 
plate and weaker parts on others, giving a 
streaked or mottled appearance to the negative 
which no after-treatment can eliminate. 

The reason why a plate is rocked in a tray is to 
insure even development all over the surface of 
the plate, so it does not really matter in such a 
case whether the mixing is so thorough; but ina 
tank where the plate is left without moving until 
development is completed it is very necessary 
that the developer be evenly mixed. As a further 
precaution against uneven development in the 
tank, the plates may be first soaked in clear 
water. Cramer, the well-known plate-maker, 
advises this to be done when using tank develop- 
ment with Cramer plates. 

Weak developer works more satisfactorily for 
tank development than the stronger, so it is a 
good plan to dilute the developer even more than 
the formula recommends. An hour in the tank 
results in better plates than a twenty-minute 
immersion, which is the time given for many 
formule. In preparing developer, therefore, 
when the time given is twenty minutes add half 
as much more water and prolong the develop- 
ment, 

The pyro developer gives excellent results,but 
there is always a slight staining of the negative. 
Metol-hydro does not stain, and glycin is an 
ideal developer for tank development, as one 
may leave the plates for twelve hours without 
fear of staining. 

Great care should be taken that the plates are 
not exposed to a strong light when getting them 
ready for tank development. They should be at 
some distance from the red light, should be 
covered while they are being soaked in water and 
the tank should be kept tightly covered during 
the development. 

A little prevention is worth a pound of cure 
even in photographic work. 


“= 


He is risen! The man who offers to gamble for 
the community. 





The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
ERA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the price won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA, 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHOTO- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered. must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


August — ‘At the Seashore.” Closes Septem 
ber 30. 

September — ‘‘General.” Closes October 31. 

October — “‘ Vacation-Scenes.”’ Closes Novem- 
ber 30. 

November — ‘Glimpses of Foreign Lands.” 
Closes December 31. 
December — ‘‘Self-Portraits.” 

ary 31. 


Closes Janu- 
IgIo 
January — ‘‘My Favorite Photograph.” Closes 
February 28. 
February — “Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 
Closes March 31. 
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March — ‘“‘ The Seasons.” 
April — “‘ Downhill Perspective.” 


Closes April 30. 
Closes May 


31. 
May — ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 30. 
June — “‘Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes 
July 31. 
July — ‘‘ Marines.” 
August — ‘‘In the Country.” 
ber 30. 
September — “ General.’ 
October — “Scenic Beauties of 
Closes November 30. 
November — “ Group Portraits.’’ Closes De- 
cember 31. 
December — “Flashlights.’’ Closes January 31. 


Closes August 31. 

Closes Septem- 
’ Closes October 31. 
America.’’ 


Awards — Farming-Scenes 


First Prize: H. Y. Siimmons. 

Second Prize: J. H. Field. 

Third Prize: Gust Horlin. 

Honorable Mention: A. B. Hargett, Charles K. 
Archer, E. W. Gibson, George Alexander, S. 
Troncone, Louis Schreiber, Charles P. Abs. 


The Forthcoming Competition 


‘‘GENERAL”’ is the subject for the September 
competition closing October 31. It is so wide in 
scope that we can say with the poet,— 

*“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless Universe is ours;”’ 
for in this competition one may choose the pic- 
ture that pleases him best, without regard to 
time, place or subject. 

There are, however, several points which must 
be taken into consideration when selecting the 
print to send to the contest. First is the subject, 
whether it will appeal to and interest the majority 
of the Guild, or if it has only a personal interest 
confined to a few. Then there is the matter of 
technique. The negative must be of good quality, 
and from it must be made the best picture pos- 
sible for the amateur to make, and the paper 
must be chosen for its fitness for the picture. The 
mounting is another point which helps in the 
judging of a picture. It must be of a color and 
texture of paper that harmonizes with or con- 
trasts well with the color of the print. The 
artistic merit of the picture is also one of the 
points which receives careful attention from the 
judges, so one must strive to make the picture as 
artistic as possible. 

In sending a print to this special competition 
one must consider whether the picture will be 
interesting to an observer who has never seen 
the special person, scene or objects which have 
been chosen for the picture. If the figure is a 
mere photograph of some person taken without 
regard to artistic merit, treatment of subject — 
“just a photograph of some one’’— then the 
chances are that the judges will not include the 
picture in the list of possible prize-winners. If, 
however, the picture has an interest or is artisti- 
cally treated so it attracts one, though he may not 
know the original, then the picture stands a 
chance of winning a prize. 


The same rule applies to landscapes. The 
picture is one which must attract the beholder 
though he has never seen the locality pictured. 
It must be beautiful as a picture, and it must be 
interesting in itself, instead of having a local in- 
terest for one familiar with the locality where it 
was taken. Pictures of familiar haunts are inter- 
esting because one knows and loves the place de- 
picted, but the scene or the place itself may have 
no artistic value — the element that appeals to 
the persons unfamiliar with the original. 

In one of our recent contests a picture was 
sent in entitled “A Country Road.” This pic- 
ture was of interest to any one who had seen a 
similar scene. The point of view was chosen so 
that the road was seen winding across a level and 
ascending a hill, where it disappeared over the 
top. The picture conformed to the rules of art, 
was beautifully printed and mounted, and as evi- 
dence that it was liked and admired the artist has 
many requests for a copy. 

In former numbers of PHOTO-ERA suggestions 
have been given on landscape-composition, and 
at present there are in each number simple direc- 
tions in the rules of composition. One of the 
articles on composition was entitled ‘‘Setting a 
Landscape.”’ Attention was called to a stage- 
setting where each article introduced had some 
special reference to the rest of the objects, and it 
was suggsted that the same idea be applied to the 
‘setting’ of a landscape picture. The setting of 
the horizon-line was one point to be considered. 
This must be ‘‘set,’”’ either above or below the 
center of the picture, owing to the trick of the 
eyes to see the scene cut directly in half by a 
horizon-line that runs across the center of the 
picture; and the same effect is produced where a 
perpendicular line, like a tree for instance, cuts 
the picture in half the other way. 

If the horizon-line is set below the center, then 
in order to secure perspective and lend variety 
one must choose the time when there are plenty 
of clouds in the sky. If above the center, then 
the horizon-line should be more or less broken 
by objects rising above it. 

Having ‘‘set”’ the horizon-line in its proper 
place, the next point is to see that the lines of the 
objects are in their proper places, and one will do 
well to refer to this department of the June num- 
ber of PHoTO-ERA, which speaks specially on the 
placing of lines. 

If the landscape is “‘set” in the middle of the 
day it will be lacking in contrast, owing to the 
shadows being directly under the objects; but if 
“set” in the morning or evening, when the 
shadows are long, one gets vigor, good perspec- 
tive and interesting details. 

If the landscape is “‘set”’ with figures in it one 
must take care that they are at such a distance 
from the camera as to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings, instead of looming large in the fore- 
ground. 

Before attempting anything in the way of pic- 
ture-making decide what sort of a picture is de- 
sired, then bend every effort to secure the best 
results. 
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Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing informatiqn upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











Morris FELTON.— Color-value in a photo- 
graph means not a correct photographing of the 
color itself, but its light or dark appearance as it 
appears to the eye. For instance, yellow looks 
light to the eye and “takes dark” in the photo- 
graph, hence the inability to judge whether the 
article was yellow or some darker color. The 
orthochromatic plates are sensitized with a chem- 
ical which makes the rendering of the true color- 
value of the article correct. Hence their use is to 
be commended for flower-studies, for copying 
paintings and for portraits where colored gowns 
are used. 

D. L. T.— Your developer is too strong, there- 
fore the lack of contrast in your negative. It de- 
veloped too quickly to allow good gradation of 
lights and shadows. Putting a plate into a strong 
developer is like putting cake-dough into too hot 
an oven. The heat prevents the gradual rising 
and working of the ingredients and the cake is a 
failure, and the same thing is the result with too 
strong a developer with a negative — it works too 
fast to allow the desired result. 

M. C. W.— Make iantern-slides from your 
small films by contact-printing. Use a slow de- 
veloper and add a little acid to the fixing-bath to 
clear the film. Metol-hydroquinone is one of the 
best developers for lantern-slides. It does not 
stain, gives fine detail and excellent contrast. 

James DEMPSTER.— Rodinal is a concen- 
trated solution of paramidophenol, and the 
makers claim that it is adapted to the develop- 
ment of any plate and any exposure by the addi- 
tion of more or less water to the concentrated 
solution. Full directions for use come with the 
developer. For soft contrasts the developer is 
much diluted; for strong contrasts the proportion 
is one part rodinal to twenty parts of water. The 
image comes up very quickly with fine contrasts. 

ELEANOR D.— To clean bottles from photo- 
graphic solutions use spirits of salts mixed with 
an equal quantity of water for the white deposit 
made by the chemical. Finely-broken egg-shells 
put into the bottle with a strong solution of 
washing-soda will remove stains by shaking the 
bottle vigorously. Small shot may be used in 
place of the egg-shells, or, if neither is available, 
gravel will sometimes answer the purpose. If a 
bottle is cleaned as soon as empty it cleans easily, 
but if the chemical dries on the glass it is much 
harder to remove. 

Mavup J.— You can fill plate-holders in the 
dark if you observe the way in which the plates 
are packed in the box. They are placed in pairs 


film sides together, with a bit of paper separating 
them. When the box is first opened the first 
plate is film side down, the next film side up, and 
so on through the box. One can also distinguish 
the film side by the touch, the film side being 
much smoother and more slippery than the glass 
side. When a number of plates have been taken 
from a box it is a wise plan to write on the out- 
side of the box how many remain; for then one 
can easily tell by the number left which side of 
the top plate is the film side. If there are an even 
number left in the box, the top plate will be film 
side down; if an old number, then the top plate 
will be film side up. 

FRED. V. C.— The monthly competitions for 
the remainder of 1909 and for 1gr1o are printed 
on a sheet of paper and sent out with the hand- 
books which contain the competitions for the 
past eighteen months. 

ELLEN S.— To coat porcelain for blue-prints 
use the solution for blue-print paper. You can 
pour the solution over the plate or brush it over. 
The print is timed by making a trial print on 
blue-print paper, noting the time required to 
make a good print and then exposing the porce- 
lain plate for the same length of time. Wash in 
clear water till the whites are clear and dry. Do 
not leave any length of time in the water. 

BERTHA SEMLON.— The stop to use in land- 
scape work is the largest one which will give good 
definition over the plate. The most artistic land- 
scapes are not those which are microscopically 
sharp, but those which are softened enough to 
give form and detail to the objects and yet not 
permit one to distinguish the veinings of a leaf, 
for instance. We look at landscapes in masses 
of lights and shadows, and that is the effect to 
strive for in our landscape photographs — form, 
of course, and proper grading of light and dark. 





Print-Criticism 


Address all prints jor criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
First WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“THE ENGAGEMENT-RING,” W. C.— This 
is a picture of a young man placing a ring on the 
finger of a young woman. The couple are stand- 
ing, and both apparently intensely interested in 
the action of the young man. The details of the 
picture show a fireplace, on the mantel of which 
is a row of books. Two chairs, one at each side 
of the fireplace, and a book dropped carelessly 
on the floor complete the details of the picture. 
This print is from an excellent negative; there are 
no very strong high-lights nor black shadows, 
but the whole tone of the print is soft and pleas- 
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ing. The criticism of this picture would be that 
the view shows only a small portion of one wall 
of the room, and consequently the picture has a 
flat appearance which would have been obviated 
if the camera had been so placed as to show two 
sides of the room. ‘In the Study,” by the same 
artist, shows a young man standing by the fire- 
place reading a book. This negative, too, is well 
taken, but the same criticism is applicable to this 
picture. The figures in both pictures are well 
posed. The editor thanks the member who sent 
in these prints for criticism for his thoughtfulness 
in enclosing a stamped and addressed envelope 
for their return. Such care on the part of the 
sender saves the editor quite a bit of work. 
“BORROWED PLuMEs,” F. D. A.— This 
picture shows a child of some seven or eight years 
of age decking herself out in her mother’s gown 
and hat. This would be an admirable study if 
more care had been taken in the exposure, and in 
the lighting. The high-light on the child’s face 
is very sharp and there is no detail and therefore 
the face lacks modeling. A shorter exposure and 
not so prolonged development would have given 
better results. It would be worth while trying the 
same subject again, and in making the second 
picture do not let the subject look at the camera. 
“A Morninc Dire,’’ B. F. D.— This picture 
shows two bathers playing in the surf at the sea- 
shore. The time of day has been well chosen, for 


the lights and shadows on the water are beautiful, 
and the water seems to have motion, so clever 
has been the moment chosen for the exposure. 
In the foreground is a pile of flotsam and jetsam 
— seaweed, bits of boards, and part of a crushed 
dory — giving the proper emphasis to the view. 
The picture, however, has one great fault: both 
of the bathers are staring straight at the camera 
and their faces are, as the novelists say, ‘‘suf- 
fused with smiles,’ which in this case have 
broadened into hideous grins. One of the rules 
every camerist should adopt is to refuse to take a 
picture of a subject who persists in staring 
straight into the camera; but if he does take such 
a picture, then reserve it for the individuals in- 
terested. 

‘““THE OLD HomMEsTEAD,” W. L. O.— This is 
a beautifully-taken picture of an interesting sub- 
ject. The surroundings, as well as the old house, 
have been included in the picture and a very 
artistic photograph is the result. A specially 
happy note in this picture is the figure of an old 
man leaning over the gate and gazing down the 
road which winds off at the left of the picture and 
is lost to sight in a bit of woodland. The picture 
would be improved by printing clouds in the sky, 
or shielding the landscape part of the print until 
the clouds have been printed deeper. This pic- 
ture would make a good enlargement in sepia 
tones. 





Class 1/2 


Lumiere Sigma 

Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma 
Halation 

Eastman 

Hammer 

Hammer 


Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 

Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 

Eastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Orthochrome Specia! 
Sensitive 

Kodoid 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 


Hammer 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Cramer 
Halation 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X 


Extra Rapid 

Extra Fast 

Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 


Non- 


Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 
Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso 
tion 


Non-Hala- 


Class 12 
Defender Queen 
Seed Process 

Class 100 


Lumitre Autochrome 
Lumitre Red Label Slow 


Non- 


Iso 











The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For September 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of September on any fine day between 11 A.M. and 
1 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8 is 
used; also from 8 to g A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if {/16, U. S. No. 16, is used; also from 7 to 
8 aM. and 4 to 5 P.M. For f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. From 9 to 11 A.M. and 1 to 3 P.M. increase 
the exposure one-third. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 
SUBJECTS | Class | Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
% I BA 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 


Studies of sky and fleecy clouds 1/1024 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/40 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

clouds 1/512 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 | 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/20 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, harbor and shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- ; : 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds | 1/256 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/50 | 1/32 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colo ed buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes 1/128 1/64 
Landscapes with medium foreground; 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides, 

well-lighted street scenes; persons, 

animals and moving-objects at least 

thirty feet away 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying mest of 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red 

brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/32 1/16 1/12 1/8 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/8 | 1/2 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects ees Wey ae) 1/8 | 6) 1/8 | 14 | 13] 1/2 | 78) oS) 1 188 13 
Badly-lighted _river-banks, _ravines, 

glades and under the trees ........- 1/48 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 (11/313/5 2 31/4 2% 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 

room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector 3/8 3/4 1 115 112 2 


4 44/5 6 10 77 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 














Our frontispiece is by J. E. Mock, photog- 
rapher of women. Along lines similar to his 
former work, although, perhaps, more striking, 
and presenting greater contrasts of light and 
shade than hitherto, the general style is one he 
has made his own and which has won him many 
patrons among the fair sex. At the Rochester 
Convention this print was one of the features of 
the exhibition. Data: 3 p.M.; fair light; 20x 24 
camera, Tessar lens with largest stop; 5 seconds’ 
exposure; Standard Imperial plate; pyro devel- 
oper; Royal Nepera print. 

“The Flock,” by F. C. Baker, is one of those 
rare subjects in which almost absolute unity ex- 
ists. Nothing seems to detract from the sheep 
themselves, and the curve of light formed by 
them in conjunction with the path is very grace- 
ful. Another pleasing note is the location of the 
horizon-line, its contour and the sky above it, 
which is quite in harmony with the scene. Much 
is left to the imagination in this picture, yet 
every necessary element is suggested sufficiently 
to make it well understood. It is one of those 
instances where unimportant objects have been 
subordinated to those essential. Although fol- 
lowing closely the best canons of art the picture 
is perfectly natural and absolutely logical. In 
this connection it is all the more interesting 
when it is known to have been built up_by multi- 
ple printing from four separate negatives: sky, 
distance, sheep and foreground. All were made 
on 3+ x 4} Kodak film. A combination print 
was made from these on Solio paper and then 
an enlarged negative was prepared by copying. 

Delicate and dainty, like most of the work of 
Japanese artists, ““A Coquette,” by T. Kajiwara, 
was much admired at Rochester. The look of 
pleased yet repressed mischief in the eyes is not 
an easy expression to record by photography, 
but it has been done here so successfully that the 
achievement is all the greater. Subdued high- 
lights and filmy drapery do their share in telling 
the little story, and the poise of the head is also 
important. No data are available. 

Simplicity is the key-note of B. V. Sweet’s 
landscape of the poetic title. Just a winding 
brook, an old, leaning tree, and its reflection in 
the water make a picture which, treated to bring 
out the pictorial possibilities, has resulted in an 
eminently successful and beautiful photograph. 
As interest centers in the foreground, the high 
horizon is quite appropriate. Data: 7.30 A.M.; 
fair weather; 5 x 7 camera, Planotograph lens, 
{/16; 1-5 second exposure; Stanley plate; Argo 
developer; contact positive and enlarged nega- 
tive on Stanley plates; Azo B print. 

“The Woodland Brook,’ by Edmund H. 
Royce, brings back to city people many pleasant 
memories of the vacations just spent in the coun- 
try. There is no sweeter music in summer than 


the sound of a little waterfall, and Mr. Royce 
has treated his subject so well that we can almost 
make ourselves believe we hear it. The effect of 
motion in the water has been caught especially 
well. Data: 10 A.M.; sunlight; 34 x 44 camera, 
R. R. lens, 5-inch focus, f/11; 1-5 second expo- 
sure; Eastman film; Edinol developer; 8 x 10 en- 
largement on Special Carbon Velox. 

Pure, legitimate photography never had a 
more potent advocate than the portrait of Dr. 
John Green, by J. C. Strauss, which created so 
much favorable comment at the Rochester Con- 
vention. It is at once a characteristic likeness 
and a work of art. As a piece of photographic 
workmanship it stands practically unchanged, 
just as the lens produced it, proving as a fallacy 
the necessity for any considerable amount of 
work upon the negative before printing, provided 
posing and lighting have been gone about in the 
proper way by one who thorougly understands 
cause and effect in the studio. The pose is thor- 
oughly natural and the hands an important 
element of the characterization, while the light- 
ing is truly wonderful. In the absence of Mr. 
Strauss from his studio no data are available. 

F. A. Waite has caught the spirit of that won- 
derfully beautiful sheet of water, Lake Winni- 
pesaukee. His photograph reproduced here is 
of Mark Island, one of over two hundred little 
bodies of land which make it seem, when in a 
boat, as if one might go ashore at any moment, 
yet which are separated by deep channels, so that 
the entire length of the lake, nearly thirty miles, 
is navigable by large steamers. This little print 
is interesting chiefly as a study in tones and as an 
example of the benefits of a ray-filter. Data: 
May, 9.20 A.M.; cloudy; 1-5 second with Burke 
and James 7-times filter; 3 A Kodak with Tes- 
sar lens Series II., £/16; Kodak film; Velox print. 

Among the few men in this country who are 
doing marine work worthy to be compared with 
that of F. J. Mortimer in England may be named 
R. L. Sleeth, Jr. Several of his recent successes 
have been much admired in the last few issues 
of PHoTO-ERA, and we are pleased to present this 
month a beautiful study of contending forces en- 
titled “‘The Breaker.”” The print is everywhere 
full of motion, and that frequent effect of frozen 
spray seems to have been eliminated. The rock 
could have been grayer in tone to good advan- 
tage, but this is our only criticism. Data: May 
afternoon; medium light; Cooke lens 4 x 5, 64- 
inch focus; 1-100 second exposure; Seed 26 x 
plate; pyro developer; enlarged negative; direct 
black platinum print. 

N. Brock’s admirable portrait study has been 
well named ‘A Southern Beauty,” for it is a 
typical feminine type of the South. Mr. Brock’s 
portraiture is always distinctive and this is no 
exception, although to our way of thinking the 
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high-lights have been worked up too strongly, 
giving the face almost an oily appearance. The 
drapery is well rendered and the hands do much 
to improve the general effect. Data: July, 5 P.M.; 
fair day; Voigtlander & Sohn Euryscope Series 
4, No. 7, 244-inch focus, f£/8; 8 seconds’ expo- 
sure; Seed 26 x plate; pyro-soda developer; An- 
gelo platinum print. 

“The Peasant Girl,” after the painting by 
Camille Bellanger, is reproduced by courtesy of 
The Picture and Art Trade, Chicago, U. S. A. 
The orginal painting was shown at the French 
Salon of 1908, and is regarded as an important 
addition to the many fine portrayals of beautiful 
peasant girls. The artist has succeeded in show- 
ing, amidst rural surroundings, all the charms of 
grace and beauty possessed by the French coun- 
try girls. It is well to note the importance of the 
background and its treatment by the artist. It 
is an admirable example of perspective, and the 
manner in which the figure is relieved against the 
surroundings without improperly — repressing 
detail should be studied by pictorialists in gen- 
eral. A notable feature of the figure is the dis- 
creet treatment of the flesh-tints and the model- 
ing in the white parts of the costume and the 
apron, with its many folds. 

Albert G. Smith has been quite successful 
with marines and scenes about the beaches. 
“Haying on the Marsh” is one of his best efforts. 
It is simplicity itself, and therein lies its chief 
charm. The leading lines, location of the prin- 
cipal object and the general tone of the whole 
effect are good. It was a happy chance which 
dictated that the horse should be white, because 
a bit of snap is thus introduced, and at the same 
time interest is centered upon him as being the 
chief actor in the scene. Data: 10 A.M.; sunlight; 
R. R. lens, 6-inch focus, £/8; 1-100 second expo- 
sure; Cramer Inst. Iso Plate; Amidol developer; 
bromide enlargement from 3} x 4} plate. 

Calm and peaceful is the scene by O. B. Jud- 
son entitled ‘‘The Trees by the River.” It is the 
sort of picture which tells its own story easily 
and directly, making a strong appeal to those 
who love nature. Contrasted light and dark 
measures with the decorative radiating forms of 
the trees provide the chief elements and have 
been well handled. Data: 4 P.M.; bright sun- 
shine; Bausch & Lomb lens, 7-inch focus, stop 
128; 4 second exposure; Eastman film; pyro de- 
veloper; very large bromide enlargement in sepia. 

Frederick J. Ball contributes one of the best 
examples of high-speed work we have seen for 
some time past. ‘‘The Athletes” represents a 
one-foot pitch, one man being in the act of drop- 
ping to the ground, the other still in the position as- 
sumed when pitching his companion. The picture 
is composed better than athletic scenes usually 
are, but its chief quality is the remarkable amount 
of detail, gradation and softness secured with 
so short an exposure. Data: 1 P.M.; bright sun; 
5 x 7 Goerz Anschutz camera; No. 2 Goerz Da- 
gor lens, 7-inch focus, {/6.8; 1-1000 second expo- 
sure; Hammer Special Red Label plate; pyro- 
metol tank development; gaslight print. 


“A Good Story,” by Melvin H. Sykes, was one 
of the favorites at the Rochester Convention. 
Thoroughly unconventional in conception, it was 
still quite natural, spontaneous, and, therefore, 
distinctly refreshing in contrast with the more 
ordinary examples of portraiture shown. It is 


unfortunate that at least some suggestion of a 
seat was not retained. 
time for publication. 


No data could be had in 


The Monthly Contest 

ALTHOUGH a considerable number of prints 
was submitted for the Framing-Scenes Compe- 
tition, the total was not so great as it often is, 
yet the few prints which won distinction are, 
undoubtedly, of greater artistic merit than is 
usually the case. 

The first prize went to H. Y. Siimmons for a 
subject entitled ‘‘The Potato Diggers.’’ While 
severely simple and making no pretense to grace 
or beauty the print appeals strongly to the imagi- 
nation and presents a humble but famliar scene 
of peasant life which is sure to be appreciated by 
those who have traveled abroad. It is a pictorial 
utterance which evinces feeling and a good grasp 
of composition and photographic technique; none 
but a person of creative genius could have con- 
ceived or executed it. We regret that no com- 
plete data are available. The print, however, is 
a dark brown carbon on a rough support and 
evidently made from an enlarged negative, either 
glass or paper. 

“‘Harvest-Time,” by J. H. Field, winner of 
the second prize, is notable chiefly for its simple 
directness and beautiful atmospheric quality, 
characteristic of late autumn days. There is no 
obtrusive feature in the picture which does not 
help to tell the story. Both the figure and the 
stocks of corn are well placed, and the variety of 
spacing between the latter is very agreeable. 
Data: 6.30 A.M.; dull and smoky; 5 x 7 camera, 
rear half of R. R. lens used wide open; 15-inch 
focus; Igento light-filter; 2 seconds’ exposure; 
Cramer Medium Iso plate; pyro developer; sepia 
platinum print. 

Gust Horlin was awarded third prize for “In 
the Oatfield,’’ a very interesting genre with a 
suggestion of Europe about it. We do not know 
whether this was a chance arrangement of figures 
or a specially posed effort. In either case the 
surroundings and placing of figures are almost 
ideal. The one false note is one of value only: 
the dress of the woman at the right is a trifle too 
high in key, and thus attracts attention from the 
man with the scythe, who should stand out su- 
preme. It is a defect easily remedied. Almost 
a stereoscopic effect is produced by the clearly- 
marked planes which are indicated by the loca- 
tion of the figures, the nearer trees, the far- 
stretching field and the trees in the distance. 
The sky also serves to throw the trees into sil- 
houette and give a subdued interest to the back- 
ground. Data: 3 P.M.; faint sun; 5 x 7 Graphic 
camera; Goerz lens, £/8; 1-5 second exposure; 
Lumiére Blue Label plate; pyro developer; plati- 
num print toned with mercury. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
dress The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

















June 8, 1909, continued 


924,088. COMBINED SHUTTER AND FINDER 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. Jesse A. MEISER, 
Eureka, Cal. 

A shutter designed for fortrait-cameras which enables 
the operator to watch the subject up to the moment of ex- 
posure with the plate uncovered in its holder, yet safely pro- 


tected from the light. The horizontal section shown here 
represents the back of a portrait-camera 1 in which there is 
an opening 2 to receive a plate-holder. Adjoining this is a 
finder-opening 5 large enough to permit observation of the 
full-sized image. Dividing the frame 1 between the plate- 
holder seat and the finder-opening is the ground-glass 6, 
which lies parallel with the side of the bellows-chamber of 
the camera, instead of crossing the back of the chamber 











as is customary. Extending inwardly from the opposite 
side of the plate-holder seat is a fixed wall 7, the surface of 
which is made non-actinic. The ground-glass 6 and the 
wall 7 thus form between them an extension of the bellows - 
chamber of the camera, so that the image will fall upon a 
plate, when exposed in the plate-holder, which is to be fitted 
to the seat 2. The shutter which controls this extension- 
space is designated by 8. This shutter is a mirror, its reflect 
ing-surface being on its inner side. Its outer surface is best 
made black properly to darken the plate-holder chamber 
behind it. The shutter extends diagonally between the in- 
ner edge of the wall 7 and the outer edge of the ground 
glass 6, and lies at such an angle, when closed, as to reflect 
the image squarely to the ground-glass, as shown by the 
dotted line. It is hinged at its outer edge at 8! so that, in 
swinging open, its inner edge leaves the wall 7 and the 
shutter opens to a position approximately parallel with the 
ground-glass. Extending from the inner edge of the ground- 
glass 6, diagonally to the outer edge of the finder-opening 5, 
is a second mirror 9. The angle ot this mirror is such as to 
reflect the image from the ground-glass backwardly to the 
eyes of the operator, as shown by the dotted line. Any suit- 
able means may be provided to operate the shutter 8, such 
as rubber bellows 10 within the frame, connected by a push- 
rod 11 with the lower edge of the shutter. A pneumatic 
hand-bulb 12 is suitably connected with the bellows 10. 
The operation of this bulb opens the shutter, with a vary- 
ing speed depending on the pressure. The shutter is closed 
by a toggle-lever 13, affected by a spring 14. 


924,327. PRINTING-FRAME. Cuartes Dow. As- 
signor to George Murphy, Inc., New York City. 

There is no tendency to get print and negative out of 
register with this frame when one end is opened for exami- 


nation. Hinge-plates 3 are provided with grooves 4, into 














which the ends of the hinge-pintles 5 project. As there is 
a set of these plates at each end of the frame, the back may 
be inserted with its larger portion at either end. Still fur- 
ther to preserve perfect register, a novel clamping-device is 
provided, consisting of springs 10 and 11 attached at one 
end to the back, and over which the shoes 15 are adapted 
to slide under the guide-plates 17. 


June 15, 1909 

924,947. PHOTOGRAPHIC ROLLER-BLIND 
SHUTTER. Joun E. Tuornton, Altringham, England. 

The shutter may be designed to work in front of the plate 
adjacent to the focal plane, close behind the lens, in front of 
it or between its two combinations. In any case the prin- 
cipal feature is that the blind will travel alternately or succes- 
sively in either direction for exposure, and is thus set after 
each exposure without uncovering the plate. 


925,159. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. James A. 
Crossy, Assignor to Selig Polyscope Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The object of this invention is to provide means for secur- 
ing an intermittent rotation for the feeding-drum of the 
moving-picture machine. In mechanism of this kind it is 
customary to feed forward the film in unison with the rota- 
tion of the shutter, and in the present invention an inter- 
mittent rotation is applied to a pair of spur feeding-wheels, 
the teeth of which are adapted to engage with the holes in 
the margin of the film, thus carrying the film forward 
smoothly and uniformly without objectionable vibration. 
A lock is also provided to hold the feeding-wheels rigid 
during the interval between each forward movement, 
thereby securing a positive movement of predetermined 
length and a sharp arrest of the film thereafter. 


925,326. LENS-SHIELD FOR MOVING-PICTURE 
MACHINES. Georce J. Grrmore, Chicago, Ill. 

This consists of a truncated conical tube of metal extend- 
ing from the lens-tube almost to the light-carbons, and is 
provided with a slot through which a sheet of transparent 
material such as glass or mica extends and covers the open- 
ing in the end of the cone. In this way the lens is protected 
from breaking as a result of intense heat. 
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925,338. DAYLIGHT DEVELOPER. A Lrrep Ham- 
BURGER and HernricH Imuor, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

An appliance for developing dry-plates, consisting of a 
vessel formed of two parts, each provided with red glass 
surfaces, the parts being connected by light-proof material 
and capable of being fixed together at a distance from each 
other with a liquid-tight glass plate between. Attached to 
the two parts are holders, with flexible tubes for filling, which 
contain the developing and fixing-fluids, and these holders 
are in communication with either of the said parts through 
a light-proof aperture, so that the plates can be passed into 
or withdrawn from either of the parts. 


June 22, 1909 


925,895. PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE-HOLDER. 
JosEPpH Gopparp, Assignor to Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

An improved light-excluder, to prevent the entrance of 
light into the holder through the slot for the shutter-slide, is 
the principal feature of this holder. It consists, as shown, 
of a U-shaped spring of thin, resilient metal extending the 


) 2 
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width of the holder and being covered with an envelope of 
felt. In order to increase the efficiency of the spring so as to 
prevent the entrance of light into the holder while the edge 
of the slide is being introduced or removed, or because of 
warping or other unevenness of the surface presented, a 
longitudinal row of perforations is cut in the spring-mem- 
bers. This removes sufficient metal to weaken the spring and 
afford a delicate elasticity at every point in its length. 


925,933. MOTION-PICTURE APPARATUS. James 
G. MerepitH, Lynchburg, Va. 

A means to produce synchronous operations of a phono- 
graph and moving-picture machine, effected by connecting 
the two with shafting and bevel gears. When it is desired to 
disconnect the phonograph the gears nearest the operating - 
crank can be thrown out of mesh by a device provided. 


925,934. PRINTING-FRAME. Benjamin D. MILLER, 
Wooster, O. 

Special attention has been given to the ease with which 
the back may be opened for inspection of the print. Bow- 
springs, with both ends attached, are fastened to each sec- 
tion of the back, and these are held down when the frame is 
closed by spring-actuated, revolving latches on the sides of 
the printing-frame, which engage lugs on the bow-springs, 
limiting their range of motion. When the bow-springs are 
depressed the latches automatically revolve to an inactive 
position on the edge of the frame, thus permitting the back 
to be removed. 

June 29, 1909 


926,144. PHOTOGRAPH PRINT-WASHER. Lin- 
DOLPH M. SHEROW, Ossining, N. Y. 

A portable, cylindrical vessel to be connected to the water- 
supply with a rubber hose and set in the washing-tray. 
Jet outlets are provided in the sides for projecting streams in 


different horizontal planes between the top of the water and 
the bottom of the tray, thus keeping the prints separated. 
An angular jet from the top of the vessel strikes the surface 
of the water in the right direction to move it toward the over- 
flow and thus hasten thorough elimination of hypo. 


926,153. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPING-APPA- 
RATUS. Cuartes D. Watpron, New York City. 

Acompact device for developing dry-plates one at 2 time 
in daylight, but which necessitates that the plate be changed 
from the holder to the developing-apparatus in a dark-room. 


926,376. APPARATUS FOR MAKING AUTOTYPE 
PRINTING-BLOCKS. Evcen Atsert, Munich, Ger- 
many. 


926,377. PROCESS FOR MAKING AUTOTYPE 
PRINTING-BLOCKS. Evucen Atpert, Munich, Ger- 
many. 

926,380. PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING-TANK. 
Wicsert A. Amon, Washington, Penn. 

An automatic washing-apparatus that shuts off the water- 
supply when a certain level is reached, retains it for a pre- 
determined time, empties the tank at the expiration of that 
time and renews the water-supply when the tank is empty. 
Provision is also made for introducing the water so as to 
produce a gyratory movement, and tosupply a suitable guard 
for the exit-ports to prevent the prints from being carried 
along with the escaping water and thus choke the outlet, and 
to prevent contact of the negatives or prints with sediment 
which may collect in the tank. 


926,495. PHOTOGRAPHIC CHANGE-BOX. Pavt 
KAEMMERER, Assignor to C. P. Goerz Optical Co., Steglitz, 
Germany. 

The open end of the case 25 is inserted into the aperture 
22 of the empty change-box so that a light-proof joint is 
made between the two receptacles by means of the guides 
adjacent to the aperture 22: The slide-shutters 27 and 23 
are thereupon withdrawn, and also the abutment-slide 24, 


The change-box is then held in such a position that the 
plates slide by gravity from the case into the box, the plate 
14 being drawn back by means of the stud 18 in order to 
allow the entrance of the plates into the box. Fixed lateral 
frame-parts guide the plates, and the part 19 limits the 
movement of the latter. When the plates have entered the 
change-box the slide-shutters 23 and 24 are closed, the case 
25 is removed and the box is ready for use. The plates are 
changed in the known manner by successively withdrawing 
and re-inserting the change-slide 2, so that plates are succes- 
sively removed from the front of the pile and conveyed to 
the back. Screen 11 being unrolled from roller 10 when the 
change-slide is drawn out of the change-box prevents the 
light from getting access to the exposed plate contained in 
the hollow of the change-slide. When the change-slide is 
thereafter pushed back into the change-box screen 11 is 
wound up again, in this way allowing the exposure of the 
plates contained within the change-box. The emptying of 
the change-box is much like the charging. 
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926,523. PHOTOGRAPHIC FILTER. Ernst Wan- 
DERSLEB, Assignor to Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. 

The object of this invention is to obviate the difficulties 
hitherto experienced in accurate focusing through a yellow 
screen occasioned by Autochrome and other plates which 
must be placed in the camera glass side toward the lens. 
Instead of having the effect of a homogeneous plano-parallel 
plate, this new filter acts as a weak dispersive lens, by virtue 
of one or several external surfaces being spherical. As the 
filter-lens acts in ccéperation with the objective, the focal 
length of the latter is, as it were, increased a little, which 
increase corresponds to the rearward displacement oi the 
sensitive surface, due to the thickness of the glass plate. 


926,553. AUTOMATIC PRINTING-FRAME. GEorcE 
S. Epwarps, Osceola, Penn. 

It consists of a back and front hinged to the body, and 
means for automatically throwing open the back when re- 
leased and holding it thus so that the print may readily be 
removed. 


926,656. PATTERN-PLATE FOR REPRODUCING 
DESIGNS AND THE PROCESS OF PRODUCING 
THE SAME. Joun Jacosson, New York City. 


926,662. MAGAZINE PLATE-HOLDER FOR PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. Rosert J. and James A. 
Lonpon, Fredericktown, Mo. 

A plate-holder for cameras capable of carrying a number 
of sensitive plates which may be exposed one at a time and 
moved successively out of the field of the lens into a light- 
proof receptacle, and after all have been exposed the re- 
ceptacle may be detached from the plate-holder and carried 
to a suitable dark-room for development. 


July 6, 1909 
926,912. PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. GustTAv 
Voct, New York City, and Gustav Dietz, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The invention relates to approximate focusing by deter 
mining the angle which familiar objects about five or six 
feet high — such as men, horses or windows — subtend at 


varying distances from the camera. A direct-sight finder E 














of the ordinary type is graduated with horizontal lines e so 
spaced according to the laws of optics that any of the stand- 
ard objects viewed through the sight-orifice g will indicate by 
matching to the several lines what the distance is between 
the camera and the object selected. Two movable indexes 
I and J are connected by the cord K to the extension-bed 


B in such a manner that when the lens is moved outward the 
indexes will be correspondingly moved apart and when the 
lens is moved inward the spring R draws the indexes together 
again. In use the graduations e are not essential; still less 
important are the figures recorded near them. All that is 
necessary is to open the camera, unfold the finder and, 
looking through the eye-piece G at the view, to move the 
lens-board to such a position that the indexes I and J come 
in line of sight with the head and feet of a man, horse or 
other object which may chance to be at the proper distance, 
when the lens will be automatically placed in correct focus 
ready to make the exposure. The operation is purely me- 
chanical except in cases where the standard object depended 
upon is not quite in the same plane as the principal part of 
the view to be depicted, when a little good judgment must 
be exercised. 


927,155. DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING-APPARATUS. 
James W. MEEK, London, England. 

The object of this invention is to avoid the use of the 
ordinary cumbersome transfer-box made use of in develop- 
ing roll-films and to provide a compact container 1 with a 





detachable spool-box 9, which is adapted to receive the 
exposed spool direct from the camera, and from which the 
film is wound into the container at the same time as the 
apron, the spool-box being then removed so as to enable 
the container, enclosing both apron and films, to be placed 
bodily into a developing-tank. In use the end of the apron 
22 is first passed into the casing 1, ready to be attached to 
the spindle 5. The exposed film on its spool 30 is then placed 
in the spool-box 9 and the latter is slid onto the door 7, which 
is light-proof when closed. The door 7 is opened, the usual 
paper seal of the exposed spool is broken and the end of the 
black paper strip is passed under and clipped by a wire to 
the spindle 5. The end of the apron is next attached to hooks 
27 and the door 7 is clcsed, the parts assuming the positions 
indicated in the figure, whereupon the spindle 5 is rotated by 
one of the heads which project beyond the casing and the 
film and apron are wound onto the spindle. The spool-box 9 
is then removed and the container 1, with the film and apron 
therein, is immersed in the developing-tank, which is filled 
with any suitable developing-solution. The container 1 is 
raised and lowered once or twice to expel the air and insure 
proper access of liquid to all parts of the film, after which it 
is allowed to stand for a few minutes. It is then preferably 
removed, inverted and again inserted and allowed to remain 
for a sufficient time to complete development, after which it 
is removed, placed in a washing-bath or under a tap and 
then placed in a fixing-bath. 
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The Rochester Convention 


WBHILE it is true that there have been conven- 
tions held in Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington and Boston which in point of attend- 
ance exceeded those which are being held nowa- 
days, the Rochester Convention will pass into 
history as one of the most brilliant events of its 
kind. Owing to the success of state associations 
with their conventions, the national event does 
not draw the crowds it used to, but is growing 
yearly in importance, brilliance and prestige. 
The Rochester Convention was no exception. 

The various educational, artistic and industrial 
features, as announced in advance, were faith- 
fully carried out and created a decidedly favor- 
able impression. The studio demonstrations, in 
themselves, attracted larger audiences than at 
Detroit, for the reason, probably, that they were 
conducted in a large and eminently suitable hall 
immediately adjoining the main auditorium, 
which was devoted to the industrial and art 
exhibits — both being under one roof. The 
lessons thus imparted in illumination and com- 
position by such masters as Frank Scott Clark, 
A. F. Bradley, E. B. Core, Ryland W. Phillips, 
Gertrude Kasebier, F. M. Somers and W. H. 
Towles were extremely valuable. Little practical 
benefit accrued to the spectators, who, though 
profoundly interested and absorbed by what they 
observed, were more inspired than actually 
benefited. Moreover, the artists dispensing their 
methods of operation under the skylight were 
somewhat at a disadvantage, inasmuch as they 
failed to assign the reasons for their various 
notions in lighting and posing the model. This 
was to be expected, because these gentlemen 
are accustomed to work quietly in their own 
studios and rarely say anything even to the 
model. It is hoped, therefore, that, in future, the 
demonstrators in the school will train themselves 
in advance, so that they may explain as they 
go along. Many of the spectators were tempted 
to ask pertinent questions, but felt that they 
would get but scant replies. Great credit, never- 
theless, is due to these gentlemen for the thor- 
oughly painstaking and conscientious manner 
with which they publicly dispensed their methods 
of work. The various lectures and talks during 
the sessions, which were held in the auditorium 
of the Hotel Seneca — some distance away from 
Convention Hall — proved extremely interesting 
and profitable to those present. 

As usual, the information handed out by the 
experts at the manufacturers’ and dealers’ ex- 
hibits in Convention Hall were of an extremely 
practical nature and were listened to with pro- 
found interest by a never-failing crowd of pro- 


fessional workers. The manufacturers vied with 
each other in their efforts to impress the visitors 
with the importance of their products, and the 
very pick of their demonstrating-staffs was 
conspicuous by its presence at all hours of the 
day and evening —in Convention Hall, corri- 
dors, hotel lobbies, streets, restaurants; in fact, 
wherever there was room to stand and talk 
there were always eager groups to listen to the 
wise and practical words of these experts. It 
would be impossible to find a visitor who went 
away without having gleaned some information 
applicable to his business. 

The great throng of over 2,700 visitors was 
attracted, very largely, by the fact that Roches- 
ter was conveniently situated and the center of 
immense manufacturing interests, those of the 
Eastman Kodak Company easily being _ first. 
This firm left nothing undone which could 
materially contribute to the entertainment of 
the visitors. The bounty of the firm was shown 
by providing an al fresco repast and free access 
to the numerous places of diversion at Ontario 
Beach, including free transportation both ways. 
The company entertained its guests — every 
person wearing the convention button or badge 
—at Kodak Park, conducting the host through 
the various buildings of its enormous factory, 
where could be observed the preparation of its 
many products. The employees were busy, and 
so well trained as to appear entirely oblivious to 
the presence of the thousands of visitors filing 
past them. One of the finest and largest military 
bands in the State dispensed high-class music, 
and refreshments were served under spacious 
and specially erected tents, as, unfortunately, 
although it did not succeed, a slight rain threat- 
ened to mar the pleasure of the vast throng. 
An incident worth mentioning in this connection 
was the spontaneous and enthusiastic cheering 
of the generous host, who mingled with the crowd 
in the most democratic fashion and was scarcely 
recognized because of his very modest attire. 
When the vast crowd assembled at Kodak Park 
was about to disperse, Fred Hammer, of the 
Hammer Dry-Plate Company, mounted a chair 
and, after paying a graceful tribute to the munif- 
icence and the uniformly cordial and demo- 
cratic spirit shown by the host, called for three 
cheers for George Eastman. 

The Association provided a ball at the Hotel 
Seneca, which was a very brilliant affair and on 
a larger scale than anything of the sort attempted 
at a photographers’ convention. The Rochester 
photographers were not backward in their desire 
to express their cordial feeling towards the visi- 
tors. They provided a high-class musical enter- 
tainment at the Hotel Seneca, which was at- 
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tended by a very large and enthusiastic audience. 
The other manufacturers were by no means idle. 
The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company enter- 
tained the visitors at its factory one day during 
the session. The Seneca Camera Manufacturing 
Company and the Defender Photo-Supply 
Company joined hands in furnishing a very 
pleasant entertainment at Moerlbach Park. 
It is very pleasant to record the fact that every- 
where the utmost cordial feeling prevailed. 
There was not the slightest note of discord to 
mar the wonderful harmony among all the mem- 
bers, manufacturers, dealers and employees — 
something which was not anticipated and which 
will be long and pleasantly remembered by all 
who were at the convention. 

The array of industrial exhibits in Convention 
Hall was something worth remembering, al- 
though in scope and brilliance it may have been 
exceeded by previous conventions. It is fortu- 
nate that the Eastman Kodak Company decided 
not to exhibit here, but rather gpened the doors 
of its factories instead, for it should be stated 
frankly that the accommodations of the hall were 
severely taxed. It is hoped that at the next con- 
vention the hall will be sufficiently large to meet 
all requirements. At Rochester, the hall, origi- 
nally used for political and other public meetings, 
was not particularly adapted to the needs of a 
photographers’ convention. The large semi- 
circular platform was occupied by the Artura 
Photo-Paper Company; and the pictorial display 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, as well as the 
regular convention art exhibit, were inconve- 
niently though adequately placed in-the gallery 
surrounding three sides of the hall. The front 
corridor, usually left entirely open for the con- 
venience of visitors, was almost entirely occupied 
by the overflow of industrial displays; and one 
enterprising publisher had stationed his desk and 
attendant there, also. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to go into the 
utmost detail regarding the proceedings of the 
convention, except to give a brief résumé of its 
doings. The Executive Board is heartily to be 
congratulated upon its decision reached, during 
the convention, to throw open the art and indus- 
trial exhibits to the public —a matter which 
has been agitated by the editor of PHoTO-ERA 
for some time past. Thus, citizens of Rochester 
to the number of several thousand had an excel- 
lent opportunity to witness the present high 
development of the photographic art. The 
pictorial exhibit was large, varied, and interest- 
ing, many of the pictures being of exceptional 
merit and up to the standard of their authors. 
The picture-displays of the plate and paper 
manufacturers were, also, very meritorious; 
indeed, they are growing larger and better each 
year. The show of pictures on the numerous 
kinds and grades of paper by the Eastman Kodak 
Company was, as usual, quite extensive, highly 
interesting and convincing and was the center of 
considerable interest. In the matter of technical 
and artistic qualities and educational value it 
was not surpassed by the Association exhibit. 


Officers for 1910 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected: A. T. Proctor, president; G. W. Harris, 
first vice-president; Benj. Larrimer, second 

vice-president; J. H.C. Evanoff, secretary. 
Milwaukee Has It Next 
By a unanimous vote, and after scarcely any 
discussion, Milwaukee was chosen as the place 
to hold the next convention. The selection is an 
excellent one. Photographers, get ready for rgro! 
The Executive Board 
It is a pleasure to record the universal satis- 
faction at the prompt, courteous and satisfactory 
manner with which the officers performed their 
multifarious duties. President Barrows, Vice- 
President Proctor, Treasurer Dozer and Secretary 
Harris deserve the hearty thanks of the Associa- 
tion for their unsparing efforts to make this 
convention an event memorable in the history 
of American professional photography. ; 
Association Annual 
The committee in charge of printing, as well 
as Mr. J. C. Abel, who compiled the volume, 
deserve great credit for the attractive and dis- 
tinctive appearance of The Association Annual. 
The matter presented is all interesting, par- 
ticularly the history of the Association by years, 
and the entire contents is so arranged that 
information may be readily obtained. The 
illustrations and decorative schemes are par- 
ticularly effective, but we believe the use of gray 
ink for printing advertisements was a mistake. 
Testimonial to President Barrows 

One of the pleasing features at the love-feast 
at Ontario Beach, given under the auspices of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, was the presenta- 
tion to President F. R. Barrows of a costly gold 
watch, fob and chain. The recipient was taken 
entirely by surprise. It was genuine and not 
simulated, for the matter was conducted most 
discreetly and effectively by those having it in 
charge, and the presentation of the gift was made 
by the ever-ready and eloquent H. A. Collings. 

The Right Spirit 
As proof of the absolute democratic character 
and general fraternal feeling which prevailed at 
the convention and everywhere else where mem- 
bers were assembled, the following incident de- 
serves to be recorded. During the evening when 
the public was admitted to the Convention Hall 
a citizen approached President Barrows in the 
lobby of the Hotel Seneca, stating his inability 
to gain entrance, as the admission-cards had 
all been given out and none could be procured. 
As he showed an earnest desire to visit the hall, 
Mr. Barrows promptly and quietly detached his 
official button from his coat and cheerfully 
handed it to the much-delighted citizen. ; 

A Rara Avis 
As the editor sat in the Seneca café he desired 
to use his fountain-pen, but found it empty. 
He asked one of the waiters present to have it 
refilled. On receiving it, promptly, he made a 
motion as if to hand the waiter a tip for his ser- 
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vice sopromptly rendered, but he politely declined 
to be rewarded, saying that he was delighted to 
be of service. Experiences of this kind are rare, 
indeed, here or in any other part of the world. 
An Incident 

The fair representative of PHoTO-ERA at 
Convention Hall, Miss Myrtle DeForest, of 
Rochester, enjoyed extraordinary popularity. 
At Ontario Beach she was surrounded by seventy- 
five admirers; and, at ten o’clock, some of them 
procured a band of four pieces, which serenaded 
the young woman with popular airs. By her 
uniformly polite manner toward all she endeared 
herself to every one who approached her with 
reference to a subscription to PHoTO-ERA. To 
say that she was only moderately successful, in 
this respect, would be telling something contrary 
to facts. 

Distinguished Visitors 

The professional photographers of America 
were very well represented, as may be seen by 
the following list of eminent practitioners: 
Dudley Hoyt, T. Kajiwara, Theodore Marceau, 
E. B. Core, F. B. Somers, Ryland W. Phillips, 
A. T. Proctor, C. L. Lewis, W. H. Koehne, 
Will Killmer, J. E. Mock, Frank Rinehardt, 
A. F. Bradley, S. H. Lifshey, W. H. Towles, 
G. Holloway, Wm. H. Rau, E. E. Doty, Wm. H. 
Sykes, Charles Wallinger, J. E. Giffin, Karl 
Moon, Frank Moore, J. H. Garo, Morris Burke 
Parkinson, Wm. H. Partridge, Chas. Wesley 
Hearn, Frank R. Barrows, Wm. A. Webster, 
George H. Hastings, J. M. Bandtel, Geo. 
Nussbaumer, C. M. Hayes, A. M. Camp, 
Howard Beach, Joe Knaffl, Geo. Sperry, J. H. 
C. Evanoff, Geo. W. Harris, C. R. Reeves, 
Frank Scott Clark, L. A. Dozer, Geo. M. 
Edmondson, W. G. Thuss, H. M. Anschiitz, 


C. J. Van Devanter and last, but not least, 


Gertrude Kasebier, Mary Carnell, Nellie J. 
Hall. Still, one missed the familiar faces of other 
luminaries, particularly Pirie MacDonald, Julius 
C. Strauss, Elias Goldensky and J. M. Steffens, 
who, for one reason or another, were unable to 
be present. 
The Humor of It 

On the day preceding the convention two 
ladies stole into the hall, where preparations 
were in progress. One of them, a blonde, was 
later seen in earnest conversation with a well- 
known traveling-man, both being seated in an 
obscure corner on the stage. A portion of their 
conversation was overheard, and is worth re- 
cording: 

He.— I do not think I have the pleasure 
of your name. 

SHE.— Oh, I am the wife of Mr. ——. 

He.— What a lucky man he is! 

SHE.— And are n’t you lucky too? 

The $100.00 Award 

The first prize of $100.00 for the best inven- 
tion or improvement in practical photography 
was awarded to J. A. Meiser, of Eureka, Cal., 
for his finder and shutter attachment. The 
device is a means of conveniently viewing the 


image which is reflected from the lens by means 
of a mirror and a 5 x 7 ground-glass. Thus, the 
operator, after the slide to the plate- holder has 
been drawn, can view the picture, readily seeing 
whether the model has moved out of the focal 
plane or is ready to be taken. It is, obviously, a 
practical and very desirable adjunct to the 
studio camera. 

The second prize, consisting of one complete 
set, eight volumes, in special leather binding, of 
the “ Self-Instructing Library of Practical Pho- 
tography,” published by the American School 
of Art and Photography, Scranton, Penn., was 
awarded to O. C. Cortright for his printing- 
machine in connection with developing-papers. 

A Mean Theft 

One of the most pleasing souvenirs distributed 
at the convention was that of the Kilborn Photo- 
Paper Co., which consisted of a circular pocket- 
mirror with the reverse side containing a brand- 
new United States one-cent piece covered with 
celluloid, the whole being of superb workman- 
ship. A box containing one hundred of these 
souvenir-mirrors was stolen from the closet 
adjoining the room devoted to the firm’s ex- 
hibit. In justice to the reputation of the Ameri- 
can professional photographer, it may be stated 
that the theft was attributed to some boys, many 
of whom, in the capacity of messengers, had 
access to the hall. This is the only regrettable 
incident of the kind at the convention. 

Industrial Displays 

As in previous years, we publish herewith a 
list, as complete as we could possibly make it, of 
every firm or individual who occupied space in 
Convention Hall. For general information we 
include the names of those who were present and 
assisted the firms represented. 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Display of prints on 
Cyko Paper; Standard E. A. chemicals and professional 
cameras. Geo. W. Topliff (vice-president), A. C. Lamoutte 
(secretary), W. B. Mussen (manager of New York office), 
ve Anthony (manager of St. Louis office), Geo. W. 
Leache and Mrs. S. E. Surdam. Souvenirs: lucky-coins 
and flowers dispensed by Mrs. Surdam, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Art Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. M. Higer. 


Artura Photo-Paper Co., Columbus, O. Display of prints 
on Iris Paper on wall surrounding the stage, consisting of 
seven one-man shows — Edmondson, Hoyt, Steffens, Clark, 
Strauss, Rinehart and Benjamin. Dr. L. M. Early (secre- 
tary and treasurer), Schuyler Colfax (vice-president), M. A. 
Yauck (president): also E. C. Yauck(advertising-manager), 
T. C. Muller, C. L. Swingley, Frank Hearn, W. F. Théde, 
Frank Wheelock, Geo. W. Murdock, C. Harry Daws and 
J. Otis Wheelock. Souvenirs: Pocket-map of Rochester, 
compass, set in front-cover, and ladies’ folding fans. 


Oval frames. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Exhibit 
of photographic lenses and other optical goods, reinforced 
by display of pictures, particularly enlargements, illustrating 
the high qualities of their lenses. An interesting feature was 
a search-light mirror - 30-inch aperture, valued at $600.00. 
J. J. Bausch and J. Jarrell, assisted by W. E. Zeller, 
A. K. Hawks, N. D. foe F. J. Koeth and H. E. Howe. 
Souvenir: Handsome pocket-magnifier in oxidized silver 
mounting. 


Burke & James, Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers’ agents. 
Photographic specialties, including innovations — New 
Rapid Printer, Ingento Stereoscopic Attachment for stereo- 
graphs with ordinary one-lens camera. David James, 
assisted by George Macness. 
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Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic mounts. 
E.N Bridges, A. A. Twitt, Grant Wilson and E. R. Pollard. 
Souvenirs: fan embellished with portrait of President Frank 
R. Barrows. 

A.M. Collins Mfg.Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Photographic 
mounts, folders, etc., of every description. Elaborate and 
tasteful display of artistic prints mounted on cards of various 
attractive styles. H.H. Collins, Jr. (secretary and treasurer); 
also H. A. Stone, assisted by a corps of aids. 

G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elaborate 
display of prints, negatives, positives and transparencies 
showing the characteristic qualities of the firm’s various 
kinds of plates. Scientific photography (X-ray, astronomical, 
orthochromatic, etc.), illustrated by transparencies in mono- 
chrome and color. Cramer’s Contrast-Filter Chart and 
Ray-Filters for all colors, in charge of Prof. Robert James 
Wallace. Gustav Cramer and Mrs. Cramer, E. R. Cramer, 
F. K. Hart, J. J. Sheets, Ed. Wright, Joe Dorella, H. F 
Brown, Stewart Carrick. Souvenirs: scarf-pin of enamel 
set in pearls, a dainty gift; also pamphlet, ‘* The Photo- 
graphing of Color-Contrasts,” by R. James Wallace. 

Crown Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photo-lenses and 
print-display. H. A. May and A. H. Hatmaker. 

Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. In large 
room next the stage. Print-display on Argo Paper, white and 
buff, and Ampére Collodion Paper. M. A. Daly, C. H. 
Staunton and corps of ten assistants. Souvenirs: miniature 
United States flags in form of pins, lead-pencils, etc. 

W. Engel & Co., 
PP tad: water-colors, etc., 


Portraits, bromide 
Engel. 


Baltimore, Md. 
for the trade. C. W. 


G. Gennert, New York. Photograph materials, domestic 
and foreign, including Hauff’s photo-chemicals, Ensyna 
films and Imperial plates, Chloralla Developing-paper. 
Maurice Gennert, assisted by C.S. Cantor. 

J. W. Gillis oo _ a. F. 
i F.A.F 


Picture-frames and 


. P. Goerz is Co., Berlin, Germany. American 
sie New York. Complete assortment of Anastigmat 
lenses — Dagor, Celor, Pantar, Syntor, etc.; also Triéder 
prism binoculars and Anschiitz bo gg Goerz, 
August Stoeckicht and Fred. Schmid, 5 
Chouinard. Souvenir: celluloid ce rm book. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photographic lenses of all kinds, including the Pancratic 
Telephoto Lens. H. H. Turner, H. M. R. Glover and C. 

.H. Furman. 

Hall & Benson, New York. Selling-agents of the Eastern 
Optical Co. (Double Anastigmat Lenses); the Keystone 
Paste Co. (Bright’s White Paste); Fuerst Brothers (photo- 
chemicals) and other firms. F. Harry Hall and Frank 
Benson. 

Haloid Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y. Ucatone Paper demon- 
strated in connection with the McIntire Photo-Printing 
Machine. Carl Seager naghien assisted by E. H. Hough. 


comes ~~ Plate Co., Louis, Mo. 
charge of L. F. Hammer and bg = Hammer, assisted by 
Cliff Reckling, if Shafer, c. Towles and Geo. Eppert. 
Hammer’s “ Little Book,” a Pah talk on negative-making, 
supplemented by formule, hints, etc.,was distributed among 
appreciative visitors. 


John N. Heberger, Rochester, N. Y. New Quick Cloth 
Photo-Process for professional and amateur photography. 
Mr. Heberger. 

Kilborn Photo-Paper Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. Kruxo 
Paper. This firm occupied a separate room off the gallery, 
all the available floor-space being taken. Souvenir: com- 
bination pocket-mirror and lucky-coin. 


ix E. Kohn & Ce.. 
J. E. Kohn. 

The Le Bo Co., New York. Le Bo Self-Toning Transfer 
Paper. A fine and complete line of samples on porcelain, 
glass, china, wood, etc. The hit of the convention. Theodore 
Liebert (proprietor), assisted by Mr. P. Mitchell. 


Print-exhibit in 


Boston, Mass. Hand-carved frames, 


L. Lewis, New York. Cameras and supplies. Display 


J. 
of prints on Seltona Paper. J. L. Lewis. 


N. L. Lockhart Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
mouldings. James Lockhart (proprietor), 
. E. Royer. 


Picture-frames and 
H. P. Crane and 


Lumiére North American, Ltd., Co., Burlington, Vt., and 
Lyons, France. J. E. Brulatour and staff of demonstrators. 
Lumiere plates, films and Autochrome plates. 


we EY Chemical Works, St. Louis and New York. 
oe es ’ Chemicals for medicinal, photographic and 
technical Danae H. J. Baringer and A. C. Robertson. 


Marks & Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. Photo-supplies 
studio accessories and backgrounds. Henry D. Marks and 
Wm. J. Fuller; also R. A. Smith. 


McIntire Photo-Printing Machine Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Practical quick-method demonstrations in printing, toning 
and finishing the print. H. H. McIntire, E. H. Hough and 
Carl Seager. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, New York. Sole American agent for 
Carl Zeiss Photographic Lenses. Full line of these lenses 
— Protar, Tessar, Planar, etc.; also 8-power telephoto 
lenses fitted to cameras with focal-plane shutter and minia- 
ture prism-finder. Display surmounted by six pillars of 
classic design, each surmounted by a model of a Carl Zeiss 
lens (Planar, Protar or Tessar). W. E. Duncan and H. M. 
Bennett. 


Mirmont ogy Paper Co., New York. Factory: Glen- 
dale, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Mirmont Sepia Cold Development 
Platinum Paper. Burton J. Holcombe. 


R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
mountings. R. L. Peck and C. E. Peck, 
Wagner. Souvenir: photo-engraving of 
tastefully mounted on Mittineague stock. 


Artistic photograph 
assisted by O. 
Niagara F alls, 


Photo-Products Co., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit of prints on 


Platora Papers. 


Portraits in oil and 
Morris Burke 


Mass. 
likenesses of 
Mr. Quimby. 
Boston, Mass. Photographic 


Large display of 
Harry D. Haight, 


Fred G. Quimby, Boston, 
pastel, including excellent 
Parkinson and H. A. Collings. 

The Robey-French Co., 
supplies, pictures, picture-frames, etc. 
backgrounds and studio accessories. 
assisted by Geo. A. McLaughlin. 

Rough & Calc iwell, New York. 
sories. T.G. Caldwell. _ 


Backgrounds and acces- 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Full line of 
cameras and several novelties, including The Seneca Penny 
Picture Outfit and the Seneca Film-Pack Adapter. F. K. 
Townsend, Lewis W. Weil. Souvenir: Indian baby poster. 


Leo Shupe, Buffalo, N. Y. 
frames. Mr. Shupe. 


Jas. H. Smith & Sons Co 
Powder and _ photo-specialties. 
Jay A. Smith. 

A. A. Stone, 
portraits. 


The Cordova Shop — leather 


, Chicago, Ill. Victor Flash 
Filson’s Flash Cabinet. 


Cleveland, O. Bromide prints and finished 


Taprell, Loomis & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
cards. W. A. Taprell, J. A. Cameron, F. L. 
L. Harris. 


Voigtlander & Sohn, A. G., 
chweig, Germany and New York. Full line of photo-lenses 
— Heliar, Dynar, Collinear, Oxyn and Euryscope; also 
opera and field glasses, prism binoculars and microscopes. 
Complete assortment of all-metal reflex cameras ready for 
use. Print-display demonstrating the qualities of the firm’s 
lenses. Novelty: 8-power Extra Luminous Prism Binocu- 
lar. Paul Kemnitz (the American agent) and E. A. Taylor. 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, Penn. Platinotype 
Papers. Fine pictorial display and new studio shutter. 
A. Parker and John Detrich. 


Wollensak Optical Co., 
every photographic requisite, 
also Optimo shutters. H.C. Gorton, J.C. 
Weil and C. T. Trott. 

W.O. Wood Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Photographic 
card-mounts. T.G. Grace and G. W. McDougal. 

Desks 
. F. Adams, successor to Butts & Adams, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Photographic materials. J. F. Adams, Will A. Hatch and 
W.G. Sherk. 


Photographic 
Seyler and W. 


Optical Works, Brauns - 


Rochester, N. Y. Lenses for 
particulary for studio-work; 


Wollensak, L. W. 
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Alexander Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Photo-ma- 


terials. Rall R. Javens and W. M. Neubaur. 

Berlin Aniline Works new “‘ Agfa ” GT for photog- 
raphers’ use, including the new “ Agfa” Rapid Fixing- 
salts in three convenient sizes — a boon to the practitioner. 
George L. Barrows. 

Chas. 
on negatives. 


. Coleman, Newport, Ky. Etching-tools for work 


Mr. Coleman. 


a Photo-Printing Machine Co., Fort Madison, 


Ia. O. C. Courtright. 


Earle Photo-Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 
flattener and Embosser. C. W. Earle. 


Fowler & Slater, Cleveland, O. Photo-supplies. Special- 
ties: Clutter Folding Stools, for studio-groups, P. & W. 
Baby-holder and Ingravo Printing-plates. H. M. Fowler 
and H. H. Slater; also G. P. Bard and R. A. Morrison. 


A. N. Gaouette, Monson, Mass. 
hugger, for studio use. Mr. Gaouette. 


A. Grothwell, New York. Mogul Photo-varnish and 
Mogul Repairing-compound. Mr. Grothwell. 


Karbo Print- 


The Gaouette Baby- 


Herbert & Huesgen, New York. American agents of the 
Steinheil Lenses (Steinheil & Sons, Munich, Germany). 
Special, at the convention, The Steinheil Unifocal, F - 4.5. 
Chas. H. Huesgen. 


B. S. Krupp, 
Mr. Krupp. 

The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Mouldings and 
picture-frames. Harry Schowe and Robert Lieber. 


E. B. Michelman, New York. Art portfolios for photo- 
graphs. A fine, artistic line. Represented by Mr. Michelman. 


Saginaw, Mich. Ingravo Printing-plates. 


New York. Dealer in photo-materials 


George Murphy, 
Mr. Murphy 


and specialties and importer of Ross Lenses. 
and J.G. Lavender. 
Norman Photo-Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y. N. H. 


Normington. 

Reflex Camera Co., Newark, N. J. High-class Reflex 
Cameras, with or without lenses. Novelty: ‘* Baby ” 
34x 4} Reflex Camera with new automatic lens-shutter, 
invention of L. J. R. Holst. L. E. Ter Meer and L. J. R 
Holst. 


Rochester Photo-Supply Co., 
photo-supplies. Souvenir: Baseball indicator. 
Rowe. 

Sargent Photo-Supply and Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. Photo- 
cards and folders. H.Q. Sargent and A. A. Chilcote. 


Sprague & Hathaway, West Somerville and Boston, Mass. 
Portraits in oil, water-color, pastel and miniature; also 
—- frames, easels, mats, etc. Arthur H. Paul and F.B. 
Elwe 


Rochester, N. Y. General 
Chas. M. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Negatives for print- 
C. A. Stanley and Jack 


Stanley Bros., 
ing in backgrounds on dark effects. 
Stanley. 


J. Sussman Photo-Stock Co., Baltimore, Md. S. N. 


Fischblatt. 


Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Leicester and London, 
England. American agency: New York. Cooke Lenses. 
J. Ronald Taylor, assisted by L. L. Kellsey. 


Trier & Bergfield, New York. Photo-mounts. 
Trier, Bergfield and Fred. Lochman. 


Geo. H. Van Norman Art Co., Springfield, Mass. The 
Van Norman Picture-hanger, an ingenious, simple and 
practical device for attaching framed pictures to mouldings. 
Geo. H. Van Norman. 


Messrs. 


La Crosse, Wis. Automatic Con- 


W.S. King. 
Automatic Photo-Printing Machine Co., 
A.A. Bowbay (secretary of the firm). 


The Vote-Berger Co., 
tact Printing-machine. 

The Ware 
Denver, Col. 
Worcester, Mass. Envelopes, 


Worcester Envelope Co., 
Geo. D. Barber. 


Negative Pockets for photographers’use. 
_Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
files — the loose-card system. C. J. Kannewisher. 


Office 


Photographic Journals 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly, See. 
American Photography, Boston. R. Fraprie. Bulletin of 
Photography and The Camera, Phil adelphia, Penn. Frank 

. Chambers, assisted by Miss Daisy Adams. PHoto-Era 
M. AGAZINE, Boston. Wilfred A. French, assisted by Miss 
Myrtle De Forest. St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, 
St. Louis, Mo. Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, New York. 
T. Dixon Tennant. 


J.-C. Abel. 


Popular Illustrated Lectures 

Mr. W. I. ScaNnDLIn, for many years identi- 
fied with photography, particularly as editor of 
several photographic publications, has been for 
several years past deprived of the priceless gift 
of sight and has conceived the idea of turning to 
account his valuable experiences in photography. 
These he has embodied in a series of highly in- 
teresting and instructive lectures, which he is 
prepared to deliver under the title of ‘Artistic 
and Historic Gems of Early Photography.” 
This includes the remarkable Prevost Collection, 
with many beautiful views in France in 1853, 
only fourteen years after Daguerre’s discovery, 
and also a large number in New York City in 
1856-57, without parallels in interest as early 
photographic records in New York. Mr. Scand- 
lin’s slides are of great beauty; also of artistic and 
technical excellence. It is hoped that the com- 
mittees having in charge the entertainments of 
their clubs during the coming winter will re- 
member Mr. Scandlin, who may be addressed at 
414 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Easy Money-Maker 

It is amazing how many profitable sources of 
revenue remain unnoticed by the photographer. 
The photography of the occupants of the numer- 
ous sight-seing automobiles, which tour large 
cities, is being quite generally exploited; for it 
yields excellent and instantaneous returns to the 
enterprising photographer. The occupants of 
these touring-cars are very easy to interest in 
pictures showing them seated in company with 
distinguished persons and doing the town, and 
are quite willing to pay twenty-five cents for two 
picture post-cards. The exposure is made be- 
fore the start, and the finished product delivered 
at the conclusion of the trip. 


A Curious Ailment 

OnE of the most successful photographers in 
the East owes his prosperity to the habit of 
economy which he has practised since boyhood. 
When dry-plates were introduced he and his 
brother — the two being in business together — 
were among the first to use them. In those early 
days one dozen 8 x ro dry-plates cost $3.00. One 
day a member of the firm entered the store where 
he procured his photographic supplies, laid a 
flat package on the counter, asked that it be 
charged to his account and then went away. 
Soon after he left, the store was filled with sounds 
of great merriment, all caused by the message 
written on the outside of the package. It read 
as follows: ‘‘ Contents: two imperfect dry-plates 
returned by Paxton Brothers — one cracked, the 
other poorly coated.” 
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The New England Convention 


THE Twelfth Annual Convention of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of New England took 
place, August 3, 4 and 5, 1909, at the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass. In point of attendance 
this event has been surpassed in previous years, 
and there are several reasons for the slim at- 
tendance this year, though none is due to any 
fault of the officers of the Executive Board, each 
member of which performed his duty conscien- 
tiously. President Webster and _ Secretary 
Hastings were conspicuous in their labors be- 
fore and during the convention, and they de- 
serve and received the heartiest appreciation for 
what they have accomplished. Quite a number 
of members attended the Rochester Convention, 
after which they were not interested in any other 
similar meeting. The average New England 
photographer cannot boast of profitable activity, 
of late; and unless something radical is done, 
the photographic business in this section of the 
country will not be improved. Visits to conven- 
tions are expensive, and those who are able to in- 
dulge in this diversion, however beneficial the 
results, are not as numerous as they should be. 
It is possible that certain innovations of a prac- 
tical nature might create more enthusiasm in 
future conventions of the P. A. of N. E. In any 
event, it will require considerable hard thinking 
to devise means to bring together, say, five hun- 
dred earnest, representative photographers of 
New England. Let us hope that more luck will 
attend the efforts of the new Executive Com- 
mittee, although it is impossible to see how a 
chief executive superior to Wm. A. Webster 
could be found. He and his brother-officers 
simply faced an unusually difficult situation. 
Nevertheless, this year’s convention passed off 
without a hitch and may honestly be termed a 
success, even though the paid admissions did 
not exceed three hundred and fifty, of which 
about sixty were professional photographers. 

The lectures and talks by Messrs. W. S. Lively, 
Alon Bement, H. A. Collings, S. M. Holman 
and others were admirable in their character 
and scope, and satisfied and benefited their 
auditors, limited though they were in number. 
The instruction imparted by J. H. Garo and 
Chas. Wesley Hearn was of as high a standard 
as similar work done at the National Conven- 
tion, which is saying much. The display by 
members, reinforced by loan exhibits from the 
Rochester Convention, represented a_ high 
standard of ability, but it is to be regretted that 
the entries in the Competitive Class were so 
few. The single prints entered in the Grand 
Portrait Class possessed greater artistic merit 
than those shown last year. Perhaps, if a special 
effort were made another year, this class would 
receive contributions from more eminent workers 
throughout the country, for a solid gold medal 
is something worth striving for. The feature of 
a ball, which iook place in Revere Hall and was 
strongly patronized, should be continued, for it 
always proves a great attraction. 








Anticipating a slim attendance, the manufac- 
turers did not exert themselves to make their 
usual brilliant displays, but what they offered 
was highly satisfactory. The following firms 
were represented by displays: 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Cyko Papers. 

Artura Photo-Paper Co., Columbus, O. Iris Papers. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Optical 
goods and photographic lenses for every purpose. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic mounts, 

Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Mass. Harcourt Platinum 
Papers. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Photo- 
graphic mounts of every variety, style and shape. 

Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. Argo and 
Ampére Papers. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., with their paper 
and plate divisions; also elaborate and beautiful print-dis- 
plays transferred to Boston from the Rochester Convention. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York City. Anas- 
tigmat lenses of various popular types. 

The Le Bo Co., New York City. Self-toning transfer 
paper. 

Mirmont Photo-Paper Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Platinum- 
papers. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Conn. Photographic mounts. 

Positype Co., Cleveland, O. The ‘ Bromotype,”’ or pic- 
ture without a negative, being positive pictures made direct in 
the camera. 

Robey-French Co., Boston, Mass. Studio cameras, back- 
grounds and accessories. 

Sprague & Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. Pic- 
tures for the trade; also mouldings and picture-frames. 

C. W. Shepard, Boston, Mass. Reflex cameras, Cooke 
lenses and all other makes of cameras, lenses and supplies. 

Tapprell, Loomis & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
mounts and specialties. 

Ware Automatic Photo-Printing Co., Denver, Col. 





Among the firms who had merely representa- 
tives, who were active in trying to procure busi- 
ness, were the following: 

Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. Photographic mounts 
for the trade. 

A. J. Lloyd & Co., Boston, Mass. Photographic materials 
and optical goods of every description. 

_ George Murphy, New York City. Photographic special- 
ties of all kinds for the professional and amateur. 

W.E. Talbot, Schenectady, N. Y. The Print-in-Grounds. 
& Clements, Philadelphia, Penn. Platinotype 





The following photographic publications were 
also represented: 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly, Scranton, Penn. American 
Photography, Boston, Mass. Bulletin of Photography, 
Philadelphia, Penn. The Camera, Philadelphia, Penn. 
PuHoto-ERA, Boston, Mass. 


Among the New England photographers who 
competed for prizes are the following: W. R. 
Call, W. H. Caldwell, Whitman Studio, Chas. 
Wesley Hearn, Frank R. Barrows, Byrd Studio, 
E. F. Gay, Thompson Studio, J. P. Healey, 
M. H. Frommell, W. B. Davidson, Geo. Tingley, 
A. A. Marshall. 

The prizes offered by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
for prints made on their papers were won as 
follows: first prize, on Aristo paper, was equally 
divided between J. H. C. Evanoff and the 
Thibault Studio. The prize for Angelo prints 
went to W. B. Davidson. 
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The Association prizes were won as follows: 
Grand Portrait Class, open to the world. A. A. 
Bishop, Newport, Vt. Regular Portrait Class. 
First, A. A. Bishop; second, Byrd Studios, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; third, F. R. Barrows, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Genre Class. First, Thibault Studio, Fall 
River, Mass.; second, A. A. Bishop, Newport, 
Vt.; third, Katherine B. Stanley, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Group Class. First, F. R. Barrows, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; second, W. B. Davidson, Narragan- 
sett Pier, R. I. 

Landscape Class. First, G. E. Tingley, 
Mystic, Conn.; second, W. H. Monahan, Hills- 
boro Bridge, N. H. 

The loan-exhibits from the Rochester Conver- 
tion were by J. C. Strauss, Howard Beach, Ger- 
trude Kasebier, D. Rosser, E. B. Core, Pirie 
MacDonald, Knaffl Bros., C. L. Lewis, Elias 
Goldensky, George Sperry, Mary Carnell, C. M. 
Hayes & Co., E. E. Doty, A. M. Camp and 
Frank Moore. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
W. F. Oliver, Baldwinsville, Mass.; first-vice- 
president, F. E. Frizzell, Dorchester; second 
vice-president, E. L. Byrd, Cambridge; secretary, 
George H. Hastings, Haverhill; treasurer, S. M. 
Holman, Attleboro. The State vice-presidents 
are: J. Y. Mersereau, Chatham, N. B.; G. S. 
Gerry, Sanford, Me.; C. L. Powers, Claremont, 
N. H.; A. A. Bishop, Newport, Vt.; W. B. David- 
son, Narragansett Pier, R. I., and J. P. Haley, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

At the last day’s session the new officers prac- 
tically pledged themselves to form a close alli- 
ance among the photographers, with the inten- 
tion of getting more to attend the conventions. 
It is the hope of the Executive Board to establish 
other orders throughout the country and com- 
bine them under a national head. 


Safe Transmission of Prints 

OwING to the strong and steadily increasing 
demand for photographs, from various sources, 
thousands of prints are being transmitted by mail 
or express. As we have often pointed out, the 
only way to send them with positive safety is not 
to pack them in the familiar, flexible corrugated 
board. It offers no protection whatever. Nor is 
it desirable to resort to any of the numerous 
mailing-devices, which generally consist of only 
one sheet of cellular board, and are sold at sta- 
tioners and photo-supply houses. Although ex- 
tremely neat and plausible in appearance, they 
are a delusion and a snare. A slight blow or 
pressure during transmission is sufficient to 
damage seriously one of these fragile photo- 
graphic mailers, together with its contents. 

The best way is to procure cellular boards in 
sheets, two pieces of which, placed with the cor- 
rugations running at right angles to each other, 
offer a very safe method of sending photographs. 
Of course, the package can be reinforced, if de- 
sired, by one or more pieces of the same or similar 
stiff material. 











The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization jor the advancement oj pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: Grorce W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President: Joun F. Jones, 934 Ash St., To- 


o, O. 
Secretary : C. C. TayLor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 
ledo, O. 
Treasurer: Grorce W. BEATTY, 1629 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, O. 
Histcrian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. 




















THE call for entry-blanks for the Sixth Salon 
has been exceptionally large, showing that that 
event is very prominent in the minds of Amer- 
ican pictorialists. Requests have come from 
almost every State in the Union, and from many 
parts of Europe. Also, the demand for the Salon 
from Museums of Art and Camera Clubs is so 
great that the committee will be unable to care for 
all who want it. 

The St. Paul Camera Club has come into the 
Federation. 

Herr Gustav Mautner, 5 Obstgasse, Prague, 
Austria, has been appointed commissioner for 
Austria, and writes very hopefully for a fine col- 
lection from that country. 

The Federation sent fifty-six entries to the 
Royal Salon, London, the work of Mary Lyon 
Taylor, William H. Phillips, R. S. Kauffman, 
G. W. Leach, Jr., W. H. Evans, Will D. Brod- 
hun, Adam Kraft, John F. Jones, C. C. Taylor, 
R. L. Sleeth, Jr., and John Chislett. 


California Camera Club 

Tuis flourishing organization is again located 
in the business heart of San Francisco, at 833 
Market St., practically its old quarters prior to 
the fire of 1906. At the present time it has some 
of the best-equipped clubrooms in the United 
States, including a large assembly-hall, exhibit- 
room, two bromide-rooms for enlarging, a 
lantern-slide room and another for platinum and 
carbon printing; and a studio building on the 
roof will stand comparison with any professional 
gallery for size, equipment, suitable dark-rooms, 
etc. 

On July 15 the club was favored with an in- 
structive lecture and demonstration by Dr. H. 
D’Arcy Power on ‘‘Bromides in Two or More 
Colors,” along the lines of his article in the May 
issue of PHOTO-ERA. 

The Camera Club Print Exchange 

Tuis popular organization has just closed the 
most successful year of its existence, under the 
able management of Charles K. Archer, of Pitts- 
burg. For the coming year Mr. S. S. Skolfield, of 
Portland, Me., will act as manager, and the ex- 
change is to be congratulated upon securing his 
services. 
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Missouri Camera Club 


THE Missouri Camera Club of St. Louis an- 
nounces its removal from old quarters to a more 
commodious suite in the Euclid Building, McPher- 
son and Euclid Avenues, a location central to the 
residence districts of the city. 

Two spacious rooms have been thoroughly re- 
modeled in adapting them to the requirements of 
the club. The walls of the main assembly-room 
have been furnished for exhibition purposes 
with burlap-covered paneling four and one half 
feet wide, at a convenient height. This finish has 
been extended to one wall of the second room. 
Floors are covered with American matting in 
pleasing harmony of shade with the walls. Furni- 
ture of mission oak lends an air of comfort and 
refinement. 

The photographic equipment is excellent. A 
complete dark-room has been installed, with 
lockers for individual use, the equipment in- 
cluding a first-class enlarging-outfit. Every 
facility is offered for private work or demon- 
strations. 

A stereopticon and screen are conveniently 
placed, and available for use at any time. 

The rooms are well lighted, and it is proposed 
to install a complete studio outfit at an early 
date. 

The club proposes to make the new quarters 
a center of amateur photographic interest for 
St. Louis. Practical process-demonstrations, ex- 
change of idea's, comparison and friendly criti- 
cism of work, lantern-slide exhibitions and all 
matters of photographic interest are in contem- 
plation, with informality of the better sort to 
govern procedure. 

The club membership now numbers forty- 
five. Regular meetings are held on the first and 
third Mondays of each month —the first for 
business, and the second for print-competition 
on an assigned subject, with criticism by a com- 
petent judge. 

The brother enthusiast is cordially invited to 
exchange with us his interest and experience. 
The latch-string is out, and the stranger in St. 
Louis is always welcome. 


Jamestown Camera Club 


AT the Second Annual Meeting of the James- 
town, N. Y., Camera Club the following officers 
were elected: president, A. Luther Eckstrom; 
vice-president, Alexander Parsons; secretary, 
L. C. Ogren; assistant secretary, Cyril Thrall; 
treasurer, E. H. Sample. The new rooms in the 
Arcade Building are now practically complete, 
and are very attractive and convenient for the 
work of the club. There are two dark-rooms, a 
kitchen, an officers’ room and a large room for 
club-meetings, exhibitions, etc. This room is 
nicely arranged and furnished. Dark green 
burlap has been placed on the walls up as far as 
the mission plate-rail. The wall above the rail 
is tinted a lighter green and the steel ceiling is 
ivory white. The window-hangings are to be 


green and the furniture all mission style. 











The Pictorial Workers 

Tus is the name of an active group of nine 
camerists in Racine, Wis. Although members of 
the American Federation of Photographic Soci- 
eties, they have been working very quietly, but 
with excellent results. It is expected that they 
will be well represented in the coming Salon. 
The secretary will be glad to communicate with 
any other clubs desirous of exchanging prints or 
lantern-slides for mutual assistance and educa- 
tion. The present officers of the club are Ben. 
Bones, Jr., president; C. Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; H. Oliver Bodine, secretary; C. Mortenson, 
treasurer; T. H. Knight, librarian. 


Pittsburg Academy of Science and Art 

AT the last election of the Photographic Sec- 
tion of this academy the following officers were 
elected: G. B. Parker, president; R. D. Bruce, 
vice-president; J. M. Connor, secretary-treas- 
urer; O. C. Reiter, lantern-slide director; H. F. 
Walbridge, print director. 


Wyoming Valley Camera Club 

NEARLY one hundred and fifty prints from 
prominent photographic workers all over the 
United States kept the Eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Wyoming Valley Camera Club, held 
early in July, up to the high standard main- 
tained in previous years. Mr. Sadakichi Hart- 
man acted as judge, and awards were made to 
Elizabeth R. Allen, D. H. Brookins, W. S. 
Clime, C. L. Fortier, John F. Jones, R. S. Kauf- 
man, R. W. Magee, Carl Rau, R. L. Sleeth, Jr., 
H. C. Shepherd. 


The Post-card Craze in Germany 

GUIDE, TO TOURISTS, BEFORE THE ASCENT: 
Above one thousand feet there is no vegetation; 
one thousand feet higher, no food; one thousand 
feet higher still, no shelter, and five hundred 
feet beyond, no post-cards.— Meggendorfer 
Blatter. 


Copy of Photo-Era Wanted 
ANY one having a copy of PHoto-ERa for 
March, 1906, to spare will confer a favor by 
communicating with the editor, Wilfred A. 
French, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U. S. A. 


Moving-Picture Tricks 

THE artifices which are employed are all of 
them more or less dependent upon the fact that 
a moving-picture is made by means of a camera, 
which takes photographs of animated objects 
on a film traveling past a lens at the rate of fifteen 
pictures per second, Almost all the tricks which 
can be played with the ordinary camera are 
possible also with the moving-picture machine, 
states The Scientific American. In addition, the 
film’s motion can be reversed with curious 
effects. Thus, if a horse-race is photographed 
with a moving-picture machine it is a very simple 
matter to present the curious spectacle of the 
animals furiously racing back from the goal to 
the starting-point, simply by causing the film to 
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travel backward instead of forward. Double ex- 
posing, well known to every photographer, also 
explains many strange effects. What is known 
as the “‘stop motion” renders it possible for char- 
acters suddenly to appear and disappear. For 
example, by stopping the film and allowing a 
man to walk on or off, and then resuming mo- 
tion, a sudden appearance or disappearance is 
produced. On the screen there is no break at 
the point where the exit or entrance occurred, 
so that the spectator fails to realize the manner 
in which he was deceived. Sometimes the dia- 
phragm of the lens is manipulated, in order that 
forms may gradually become definite or indefi- 
nite. The ‘‘stop motion” is likewise employed 
with great effect in giving life to apparefitly 
inanimate objects. Thus it is possible for the 
spectator to see a lump of clay form itself into a 
bust of Washington, apparently without hands 
to mold it. The trick is done simply by stopping 
the film after each manipulation of the clay, and 
then resuming motion. The finished picture, 
which may have taken days to complete, is run 
off on the screen in a few minutes, and produces 
a truly staggering effect. 





LONDON LETTER 


By Our Special Correspondent 











It is proposed that I should send a letter every 
month for the benefit of the readers of PHoTo- 
ERA, giving interesting English photographic 
news, some account of the trend of photographic 
politics, descriptions of interesting exhibitions, 
of new experiments in art or technique and 
even an account of interesting productions from 
the trades that aim to assist the picture-maker in 
facilitating his work. 

There is a very uneasy feeling just now in 
England among those who are in the habit of 
contributing to the annual exhibitions of the 
Royal Photographic Society and the Linked 
Ring; they do not know exactly where they are 
nor what will be expected of them, and unless 
some reassuring words are spoken, probably 
many of them will abstain from exhibiting 
altogether. My readers will probably remember 
the causes of this. 

At the Royal there is an almost entirely new 
Selecting Committee. While there were many 
in favor of a gradual change of personnel on 
this committee they were not prepared for the 
coup by which the whole of the old members, 
who had done the work for many years, were 
swept away and an entirely new body (with 
two exceptions and those quite new members) 
appointed. Though there are on the present 


committee men well-known for pictorial ability 
the world over, there are others almost unknown 
to the pictorialists at large, and it almost stag- 
gers one to understand how they came there. 
It is a body whose action it is impossible to fore- 
tell; it may do excellently well, but then, on the 
other hand, it may be revolutionary in its meth- 








ods; so naturally the exhibiting public cannot 
find its bearings. 

The case of the Linked Ring is even worse. 
Enough has been said and written about the 
state of affairs prevailing at the last Salon, and 
the conduct of the Englishmen who upheld the 
cou of certain American workers; the Americans 
have since left the Ring, but those Englishmen 
still remain members and, until the names of 
the Selecting Committee are published, the pub- 
lic has no guaranty that these gentlemen will 
not be accommodated with a seat on it, in which 
case the Salon is foredoomed to failure; for the 
British exhibitor is not going to give himself 
into the hands of those (whatever other men 
there may be on the committee) who treated him 
with such scant justice (if any) last year. 

So it will be clear to my readers that public 
feeling is very ‘‘jumpy,”’ if I may be allowed the 
expression, and the future of the two exhibitions 
a great deal a matter of conjecture. It is prob- 
able that the Royal will find some changes and 
probably a more drastic selection and less in- 
ferior work, but it cannot differ very largely, I 
should think, from its predecessors. Of the Salon 
it is impossible to prophesy until the names of 
the Selecting Committee are “out.’’ Various 
endeavors have been made to infuse confidence 
into the public, but nothing will allay public 
feeling except the announcement of the names 
of the committee and the discovery that those 
who wrecked the exhibition last year are not 
included. 

The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom has been holding its meetings at Can- 
terbury under the presidency of Mr. H. Snow- 
den Ward who, in his inaugural address, had 
much to say about “Photography and Art.” 
He was strongly of an opinion that photography 
was a real means of artistic expression, and that 
its shortcomings ought rather to be the short- 
comings of photographers. The achievements 
which were already to our credit were as nothing 
to what was in store for us in the future. He 
believed that even now the work of many of our 
best photographers was far superior to that of 
the popular, successful painters of the day. He 
believed that photography had possibilities in 
the future that even sculptors and painters might 
envy. 

We feel over here increasingly as we read cur- 
rent reports, as well as those of Englishmen who 
have already visited the Exposition, what an 
astonishing success has been attained at Dres- 
den. It is not only the pictorial sections that 
command our admiration, but the way in which 
the debt owed to photography by nearly all the 
arts and sciences has been set forth. Not only 
is it shown convincingly that photography has a 
unique position of her own, both as an art and a 
science, but that she is also the handmaid and 
helper of all the others. It seems evident that 
the exhibition marks an extraordinary advance 
upon any of its predecessors. Its position, the 
extent of the grounds, the arrangement of the 
sections and the skilful use of demonstration 
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and illustration do the utmost credit to its organ- 
izers. 

Mr. Watkins, of the Meter Company, Here- 
ford, has just brought out one of his striking 
novelties. It is called the ‘Watkins Time Ther- 
mometer”’ and, instead of the mercury indicating 
degrees, it indicates minutes of time. On the 
one side the figures are for stand, and on the 
other for time, development. The composition 
of the different developers which can be used is 
given and also the degrees of dilution for plates 
ranging from very quick to very slow. When the 
plate and the developer are determined upon, 
all that is required is to place the thermometer 
into the developer and to read off the time that 
will be required for the class of negative desired. 

The Photographic Exhibition being held at 
the White City, though not nearly so representa- 
tive or so fine in quality as the one held there 
last year, will be more widely visited, as it is 
held in one of the beautiful galleries of the Pal- 
ace of the Fine Arts. It is provided mainly by 
photographic societies, but contains work by 
some of the best-known men in this country. 
The finest exhibit is by the well-known Postal 
Photographic Club, while next in merit is that of 
the Society of Night-Photographers, established 
through the instrumentality of Mr. A. H. Blake, 
whose work is well known to Americans. This 
society was formed with a view to the study of 
photography after dark; not by faked results, 
but such as can be obtained by the genuine use 
of either artificial or moon light. Remarkable 
results have already rewarded the efforts of the 
society. Though American visitors will not be 
impressed with the Exhibition as a whole, they 
will be interested in some of the collections and 
in the Professional and Photographic Repro- 
duction divisions. 

I do not know whether photographic port- 
folio clubs are nearly as much in vogue in Amer- 
ica as in the old country, but I am sure that they 
are doing a useful work in England. The num- 
ber here must be very great, and the standard 
of the best of them is very high; in fact, some 
that are known to me are composed of members 
who have, almost without exception, gained for 
themselves an assured position in the world of 
photography. The general plan among be- 
ginners’ clubs is to engage the services of a well- 
known pictorial photographer to act as critic 
and to direct the studies of the members who, 
themselves, also learn to criticize each other’s 
work and so improve their own. It is a cheap 
form of combination and cannot well cost more 
than about $5.00 a year, and for that the member 
will view from about one hundred to two hun- 
dred prints yearly as well as get the advantage of 
the critic’s and the members’ remarks upon his 
own work. At any rate no one need stagnate in 
the country away from other workers, nor follow 
the useless plan of comparing only himself with 
himself. The chief difficulty is to find a secretary 
who, in addition to being a pictorial enthusiast, 
will be a good business man if the club is to be 
kept together and be harmonious in working. 











BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be furnished 
by us at the lowest market-prices. 











DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-K ALENDAR-T ASCH- 
ENBUCH UND ALMANACH FUR 1909. Edited 
and published by Karl Schwier, Weimar. 
Part I. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Every German-reading practitioner will be 
interested in this convenient and compact pocket- 
diary and almanac. It is filled with all manner 
of useful technical information, up-to-date, 
condensed, and derived from entirely trustwor- 
thy sources. Among its several valuable features 
is a list of 616 carefully selected recipes cover- 
ing the entire range of practical photography; 
a list of poisons and antidotes; a list of the prin- 
cipal photographic chemical compounds; the 
German copyright law complete, and an excel- 
lent railway-map of Germany. 

Part II (price, paper covers, 50 cents) is a 
handy little volume, also edited by Karl Schwier, 
and contains the names of members of every 
photographic club, professional and amateur, 
in Germany and Austria. Of the bodies in other 
parts of the world it contains the names of the 
officers. It mentions, also, all existing photo- 
graphic publications, also the names of manu- 
facturers of photographic supplies and special- 
ties throughout the world. For this reason this 
section of the German photographic almanac 
for 1909 is valuable to the practitioner, as well 
as to the dealer and manufacturer. 


DER OELFARBEN-KOPIERPROZESS NACH RAw- 
LINS, VON C. Puyo, AUTORISIERTE UEBER- 
SETZUNG VON Dr. C. STURENBERG. Price, 
45 cents; cloth, 60 cents. Gustav Schmidt, 
Berlin. 

This is No. 24 of the publishers’ Photographic 
Library, and a German translation of C. Puyo’s 
well-known work. The oil-process, originated 
by Rawlins, attracted the attention of those 
clever craftsmen M. Demachy and M. Puyo, 
who, possessed of adequate executive ability 
and a pronounced sense of color and harmony, 
achieved some delightful results in this new, 
flexible medium. As is well known, the oil-pic- 
ture, in the colors of the original, rests on a 
straight photographic print and, like the multi- 
colored gum-print, is built up, one color super- 
posed upon the other. In skilful hands the oil- 
process is capable of yielding artistically beauti- 
ful, as well as absolutely permanent, pictorial 
creations, and it is hoped that every worker, even 
he who can draw or paint with only tolerable 
success, will investigate this extremely delight- 
ful medium, as so clearly set forth by M. Puyo, 
and give it a trial. Dr. Stiirenberg’s translation 
cannot be too highly praised. 


he 
Lend money, lose a jriend — the money also. 
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Photographing Color-Contrasts 


Tue Crucible Department of this issue has 
been given up to extracts from an important and 
interesting booklet just being issued by the 
G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is 
the first of a series of pamphlets, by R. James 
Wallace, treating of light and color in a simple 
and practical manner. An important feature of 
the booklet is a three-color reproduction of a 
color-chart and table, by means of which the 
photographer can select the necessary screen for 
any particular color which he wishes to photo- 
graph either as black or white. The booklet is 
free to those interested. Send for a copy; the in- 
formation is valuable. 


The Seneca Film-Pack Adapter 


By the use of this new device one can use film- 
packs with all their well-known conveniences in 
Seneca, Ingento, Premo, Century and all leading 
makes of plate-cameras, entirely doing away 
with the dark-room for loading and unloading 
purposes and making it possible to use the 
ground-glass for focusing while using film for 
exposures. This adapter is very similar to the 
ordinary plate-holder, consisting of a cherry 
wood frame with a slide-opening which is light- 
tight when closed. Permanently fastened to the 
back of the frame is the film-pack holder, made 
of aluminum with no hinges to become loosened, 
allowing light to enter and fog the film. Send to 
the Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
for prices and a complete descriptive circular. 


A Universal Picture-Hook 


AN ingeniously simple and practical hook, 
suitable not only for pictures, but almost any- 
thing that is to be suspended from a vertical sur- 
face, is the ‘‘Handihook,” advertised in this 
issue. The article will prove a boon to the pho- 
tographer, in particular, for he can put it to 
many uses in his studio, reception-room and 
home. In camera and art clubs, where pictures 
are to be hung, the “‘Handihook” will prove a 
blessing. 


Agfa Contest Continued 


Ow1nc to the unlooked-for response to the 
“Agfa Metol Contest,’ The Berlin Aniline 
Works, of 215 Water St., New York, wishes to 
announce that this contest will be continued until 
Jan. 1, 1910. 

Ten amateurs have been presented with orders 
for one ounce of “Agfa Metol” in the contest 
closing August 1, but all the others who are still 
in this contest will count in on the January 1 
closing. 

Ask your dealer about it; or write direct to the 
importers at the address mentioned above. 








Our Editor at Dresden 


THE International Photographic Exhibition 


at Dresden is a tremendous success. We are con- 
stantly receiving reports from American visitors 
expressive of the utmost enthusiasm. The 
beauty, variety and extent of the art and indus- 
trial exhibits, alike, are deemed worthy any sac- 
rifice in time and money to witness. Mr. Wilfred 
A. French, of PHoTo-ERA, is one of the many 
lucky ones to enjoy this wonderful display of 
photographic art and science. From Dresden 
he journeys to Bayreuth, Munich, Nuremberg, 
Rothenburg, Frankfort and Wiesbaden; thence 
to Holland and England. In London he will 
inspect the two great photographic shows — 
the Salon and the Royal —and then return 
home. He will use his camera considerably. 


American Industries in Germany 


An American exposition will be held in the 
city of Berlin, Germany, during the months of 
April, May and June, 1gro, in the well-known 
Exposition Palace near the Zoélogical Garden, 
located in the best and most frequented part of 
the city. While primarily designed to stimulate 
and strengthen our commercial relations with 
Germany, this exposition cannot fail to prove an 
important factor in increasing our export trade 
generally, and should prove of especial interest 
and value to manufacturers of photographic 
goods. Prominent citizens and business men on 
both sides of the Atlantic will coéperate to make 
this exposition successful. The European man- 
agement will be in the hands of men previously 
experienced at expositions. Full particulars of 
this important event may be obtained of Max 
Vieweger, American manager, Hudson Terminal 
Buildings, New York City. 


Faked Testimonials 


WHEN a manufacturing firm resorts to the 
desperate expedient of publishing, as part of its 
advertisements in photographic journals, or in 
pamphlet form, alleged testimonials from United 
States government officials without their knowl- 
edge or authority something must be wrong. 
Moreover, these functionaries are not at liberty, 
in their official capacity, to endorse the excellence 
of a commercial product; nor can they prevent 
unscrupulous persons from publishing garbled 
versions of a privately expressed opinion, al- 
though they may protest against a repetition of 
such fraudulent use of their names. The photo- 
graphic public is well aware of these facts, and 
understands, also, that the opinion of a regular 
professional expert of high reputation counts for 
more than the superficial judgment of a govern- 
ment official who has little or no_ practical 
knowledge on the subject. 
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Sepia Tones Direct by Gaslight 


A DISPLAY of prints made on a new and deli- 
cately-tinted buff paper attracted great attention 
at the Rochester Convention. This stock has 
just been brought out by the Kilborn Photo- 
Paper Company, the originators of the Sepia- 
in-First-Development process. With this paper 
it is possible to obtain almost any tone desired, 
from black and white through rich browns to a 
brick red, merely by varying the exposure and 
developer — and all out of the same box. An 
inquiry addressed to the Kilborn Photo-Paper 
Company, whose advertisement appears on 
another page, will bring full information. 


Great Demand for Photographs 


WorKERS who excel in making pictures of 
automobiles, farm-scenes, pets, children in cos- 
tume and at play, persons playing musical in- 
struments, and kindred subjects, will be inter- 
ested to know that several highly responsible 
firms are ready to pay excellent prices for such 
prints. Attention is invited to the advertisements 
in this issue of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., the 
publishers of Farm and Home and also the 
Musician, Mr. Arthur Dudley and others. 


A Delightful Photographic Paste 


It is a convenience and pleasure to use a paste 
that is uniformly efficient and reliable, such as 
Day’s White Paste, which ranks among the best 
products on the market to-day. It is smooth, 
instantaneously efficient and, in every way, agree- 
able to use. One wonders why some people con- 
tinue the use of pastes that are watery, disagree- 
able, and have little adhesive power when, for 
the same price, they may obtain an ideal article, 
and one which has all the advantages claimed 
for it. We invite the attention of our teaders to 
the advertisement of Day’s White Paste, which 
is running continuously in this magazine. We 
are glad to give it our hearty and personal en- 
dorsement. 

New Graflex Cameras 


GRAFLEX photography has a strong advocate 
in the 1909 catalog of the Folmer and Schwing 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company. Good 
will-power is required to go through its pages 
and not feel the desire to own a Graflex or 
Graphic camera. With them one can seem to do 
everything which the ordinary camera permits of, 
and much more besides. Up to the present time 
this type of instrument has been regarded by 
many as being intended primarily for commercial 
work, although many enthusiastic amateurs who 
were lovers of genre have been devotees for some 
time past. This season, however, new models 


intended to make use of roll-film, and thus take 
advantage of the convenience of the Kodak sys- 
tem of tank development, have been put on the 
market. Two new models, small, compact and 
intended primarily for amateurs, are of especial 
interest. Get a copy of the catalog and become 
familiar with their unique features. 








Truth in Photography 


SUCCESSFUL pictorial photography demands 
the use of color-filters with which to secure true 
values in monochrome. Burke & James, of 
Chicago, are prepared to furnish three distinct 
grades of filters intended for various uses. All 
are admirably adapted to the purposes intended, 
and those interested will do well to secure a copy 
of the little booklet “‘Outdoor Photography,” 
which describes them fully. 


Four Lenses of Merit 

ANY one who contemplates buying a lens for 
photographic work will do well to write to the 
Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
a copy of ‘‘ The Photographic Quartette,” which 
is a series of short articles by well-known pho- 
tographers in regard to four popular lenses, illus- 
trated by reproductions from their negatives. 
The booklet is handsomely printed and conveys 
much valuable information. 


Korona Cameras 

Tus high-grade line of instruments was never 
so attractively presented to the public as in a 
new catalog which the Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y., will gladly send 
to those who request it. A great variety of styles 
is shown, meeting the varied demand of many 
kinds of photographic work; and all, whether 
small hand-cameras or commercial view outfits, 
are worthy of high praise for quality of construc- 
tion and convenience of design. The Korona 
Adapter for using film-packs with plate-cameras 
is a recent innovation which should appeal to 
many who wish to use plates when at home and 
films when traveling. 


Regina Arc-Lamp Contest 
THis contest closed March 15 and was judged 
by several eminent German photographic ex- 


perts. The results were as follows: first prize, 
Julius Thomson, Sonderburg; second prize, 


Eugéne Coubilliers, Cologne; third prize, E. O. 
Hoppé, London; fourth prize, Messrs. Spalte and 
Kluge, Augsburg; fifth prize, Felix Korb, 
Crimitschau; sixth prize, Arthur Schneider, 
Miinchen. Awards of cash and photographic 
apparatus were made. 

This contest has proved that with the Regina 
Studio Lamp it is possible to obtain effects which 
cannot be told from those produced by daylight, 
and with the added advantage that one becomes 
absolutely independent of weather conditions. 
All the detail, gradation and softness of day- 
light, and even the effect of strong sunlight, may 
be obtained at will in the simplest manner. 
Every progressive professional should familiarize 
himself with this new and wonderful invention. 
A request addressed to the Regina Arc-Lamp 
Co., Cologe-Siilz, Germany, will bring the desired 
information. 

ba. 

Query: Is one who stands for his picture a 
“‘ sitter”? 
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